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“to the repair track for one column bolt and two nuts 
missing on truck’’. 


This means train delay in cutting out the car. 
It means a man’s time when we have no men to spare. 


It means money spent when we must conserve our 
resources. 


It means a car out of service when shippers are begging 
for cars. 


It never could have happened with the Bettendorf One- 
Piece Cast Steel Truck. 





THE BETTENDORF COMPANY 


General Office and Works—Bettendorf, Iowa 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
McCormick Bldg. Grand Central Terminal Commonwealth Trust Bldg. 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. . 803 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control — Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH ? 
PRESSURE GOLD VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 
SYSTEMS 
COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery P1., New York 


ositively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 








R*! LWA Ut iLITY CoM VANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
For Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of buildings; also 
“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721 W. FULTON ST. Jritefor 1328 BROADWAY 
Chicago, Ill. Catalogue New York, N. Y. 





DICKINSON DEVICES 





Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 














PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 











SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SAROO Mo. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
BAROCO Bituminous Putty BARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO RB. 58. A. Specifications 
SAROCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 


SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
<> STANDARD ASPHALT AND REFINING CO. <p 


CHICAGO 

















Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs | 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 















Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RAILLWAY LIN 


‘‘SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” . 


A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


777 CANAL ROAD, N..W CLEVELAND, OHIO 5 











NO FAULTS— 


Nothing but Advantages 









The Creco Brake Beam Support 


will not only add to 
Brake Efficiency, Safety, Economy, Durability, and 
Insure Even Shoe Wear, but will reduce TRAIN 
RESISTANCE 10 PER CENT OR MORE. 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
Chicago, Ih. 


A little thing to buy and a big 
thing to have—Crece Support. 
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As we go to press it seems to be generally expected that 
important if not decisive developments affecting the latest 
demands of the railway train em- 


A Big Job ployees for higher wages will result 
for President from the conference between the broth- 
Wihen erhood leaders and President Wilson 


to be held on Thursday of this week. 
Naturally there is considerable anxiety as to whether the 
President will be able to point the way to an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem. The Railroads’ War Board, while ex- 
pressing a belief in the principle of arbitration, in view of 
the situation created by the war, has waived insistence on 
this method of settlement, and has agreed to place the inter- 
ests of the railroads unreservedly in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. The brotherhood chiefs are still unwilling to submit 
their demands to arbitration, but have agreed to mediation 
‘and that they will take no precipitate action until after hear- 
ing from the President. While no one apparently has any 
doubt that a settlement of some kind will be reached sooner 
or later, for a strike at this time would be unthinkable, the 
important question is as to what kind of a settlement can be 
reached. Manifestly the railroads cannot assume the added 
burden which this further increase in their payroll would in- 
volve without knowing where the money is coming from and 
without considering the great majority of their emplovees 
who do not belong to the brotherhoods. They have, therefore, 
gone about as far as could possibly be expected of them in 
placing themselves in the hands of the President, and their 
action should receive public recognition as being dictated 
by the most patriotic motives. If the President can devise 
a plan by which justice can be served without a surrender 
to the exigencies of the emergency, his action_will merit the 
highest commendation, but the responsibility upon him is a 
heavy one. 


The traffic commissioner of a Board of Trade or other 
merchants’ organization has to spend a large part of his 
, . time and energy in getting justice from 
The National the railroads in behalf of complain- 
Industrial ing shippers; but sometimes shippers’ 
Traffic League &tievances are not well founded and 
g this traffic commissioner finds it his 
Coly not to get justice, not to be an advocate, but to dis- 
Peuse Justice, much as a judge or an arbitrator would do. 


He stands between a large body of constituents and a 
smaller body of railroad officers. If any one thinks that 
these commissioners are partisans, always driving or fight- 
ing the railroads, he should attend a meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, like that reported in another 
column of this issue. The high-minded, judicial, fair-deal- 
ing attitude of all of the principal participants in the dis- 
cussions at this convention was constantly in evidence. Some 
of these men were formerly in railroad service, and they 
know all the weaknesses or wrongs or wickednesses that may 
be found in the railroads’ practices; but the ex-railroader 
who, to please his new employer, is unreasonable or vindic- 
tive toward the carriers was conspicuous at this meeting by 
his absence. There was a time, years ago—we will not say 
how few years ago—when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion thought more of getting justice—from the railroads— 
than about placing itself in a strictly impartial attitude. - If 
any member of that body feels in his breast a fear that this 
old spirit still persists, he could take lessons from some of 
these shippers’ representatives. And there are railway traffic 
officers who could go to the same source for a number of les- 
sons. Our suggestion of three weeks ago, that railway offi- 
cers should perfect themselves in the art of presenting their 
ideas, might be amplified into an admonition also to study 
more assiduously the art of thinking straight. The most 
strenuous advocate often makes his strongest point when he 
makes clear to all observers that he has fairly considered both 
sides of his question. 


The Railway Age Gazette recently referred to the fact that 

while railway gross earnings are the largest in history, net 

earnings are declining, and added: 

Half Truths “These facts explain clearly why the 

and Whole stocks of some of our best railroads 
Truths 


are selling at prices less than when the 

exchanges closed in July, 1914.” The 
Topeka (Kans.) Capital, referring to this statement, says, 
“Half-truths always come from organs.” The Topeka Capi- 
tal is the organ of a clever politician, who owns it; who got 
himself elected governor of Kansas largely by the dissemina- 
tion through it of half-truths about railroads; and who is 
now trying to get himself elected United States Senator by 
similar means. It is therefore an expert on organs and half- 
truths. The Railway Age Gazette is not consciously an or- 
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gan of the railways, as the Capital implies. But suppose it 
is. With organs of politicians, such as the Capital, con- 
stantly telling half-truths about railways, why shouldn’t the 
Railway Age Gazette be allowed to tell the other half, so 
that the whole may be known? However, in this case the 
Capital did not tell its half of the truth. It said: ‘There 
has been a corresponding shrinkage of all securities on all 
stock exchanges in the last six weeks.” John Skelton Will- 
iams, comptroller of the currency, who is a much better ex- 
pert on this subject than the Capital, issued a statement on 
November 5, in which he stated that the securities of the 
railroads “had sustained the heaviest shrinkages” and “had 
been the leaders in the downward movement of values.” It 
is one of the duties of the comptroller of the currency to de- 
termine the basis of value on which national banks may 
carry securities as investments. When, therefore, the Topeka 
Capital says that “there has been a corresponding shrinkage 
of all the securities” and the comptroller of the currency says 
that railroad securities have sustained the heaviest shrinkage 
and have been the leaders in the downward movement of 
values, the public is more likely to accept the view of the 
comptroller. Why have railroad securities led in the decline? 
The comptroller of the currency also implies the answer to 
that question: “If a way cannot be found now to reduce the 
prices of materials and the cost of labor to a normal basis, 
and this for the present is hopeless, it seems clear on the facts 
before us that a revision and modification of the fabric of 
rates to meet these new conditions has become imperative.” 
The plain implication of this is that railway securities have 
led the decline because railway expenses have increased so 
much as to impair the earning capacity of the roads. 





IFEDERAL INCORPORATION OF ALL RAIL- 
ROADS 
‘HE address made by S. Davies Warfield, president of 
the Continental Trust Company of Baltimore, before 
the Investment Bankers’ Association convention, is crowded 
with material for sensational headlines, but nevertheless it 
deserves careful study rather than superficial display. After 
much study and consideration the Railway Executives Ad- 
visory Committee adopted the opinion that an act of Con- 
gress making compulsory federal incorporation of inter- 
state railroads was one of the necessary steps in bringing 
order out of the present chaotic condition of railroad regu- 
lation. Stripped of its fireworks, Mr. Warfield’s contention 
is that such an act of Congress would probably be uncon- 
stitutional and certainly would leave railroad credit in the 
most dangerous condition until its constitutionality had been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court; that it would make gov- 
ernment ownership far easier of accomplishment and there- 
fore more likely; that by shortening the present long drawn 
out and complicated process of appeal from inferior courts 
to higher courts, to still higher courts, and so on to the 
Supreme Court, the railroads would be depriving them- 
selves of some safeguards which they now have; and finally 
that such an act would deprive states of their states’ 
rights. 

It is natural that Mr. Warfield should regard any step 
toward more centralized control of railroads as a possible 
invasion of states’ rights. Loyal to the South, it is natural 
that Mr. Warfield should view political questions from a 
state’s rights point of view. This quite possibly accounts 
for the brilliant coloring with which the dangers in the pro- 
posed act to provide for federal incorporation of railroads 
are painted. To the majority of those—railroid men, bank- 
ers, economists and statesmen—who are now struggling with 
the problems of railroad regulation, the sacredness of states’ 
rights probably does not bulk as large as it does to Mr. 
Warfield. Considering the question of federal incorpora- 
tion, therefore, simply on its merits as an expedient or in- 
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expedient measure for bringing order into the present hit 
and miss, haphazard and contradictory regulation of rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Commission, state com- 
missions and state legislatures, we must study critically the 
points which Mr. Warfield makes. 

As to whether or not the act would be unconstitutional, 
only the Supreme Court can decide. Eminent lawyers would 
undoubtedly be of divided opinion. Mr. Warfield does not 
name the two legal authorities he quotes against federal in- 
corporation; but it is pretty safe to assume that an eminent 
lawyer holding the views that Samuel Untermyer, for in- 
stance, holds might be prepared to argue that such an 
act would be unconstitutional. On the other hand, the 
Railway Executives Advisory Committee not only had the 
advice of its eminent counsel, Mr. Thom, but of many other 
distinguished lawyers. If, therefore, there is good reason 
to believe that the act might be held constitutional, it should, 
if it has merits, be placed before the Supreme Court for its 
ruling. It is probable that the Supreme Court would pass 
upon a question such as this very promptly. The inter- 
regnum period would therefore be quite short and as a mat- 
ter of fact there would be very little more uncertainty in 
railroad security markets with the act passed and awaiting 
the Supreme Court’s decision than there is right now, espe- 
cially if other provisions of the proposed act cleared up 
other phases of this many sided question of railroad regula- 
tion. 

It sounds rather startling to say that by procuring the 
exactment of a federal incorporation law the railroads would 
collectively be putting their various heads into a single noose 
for the convenience of the hangman of government owner- 
ship. If anyone will carefully study the acts of Congress 
and the President since the declaration of war by the United 
States and will use sound common sense in analyzing these 
acts as reflecting the attitude of the government and of the 
people, he will be pretty surely forced to the conclusion that 
if the people or the government really decide that govern- 
ment ownership is desirable, government ownership we will 
have in short order. The various little legal difficulties 
which would stand in the way because of the possession by 
the railroads of state granted charters would be brushed 
aside, as so many other apparent obstacles have been brushed 
aside since the beginning of the war, and the only thing 
that could really prevent government ownership would be a 
decision of the Supreme Court holding it unconstitutional. 
Is it not just a bit fanciful to say that government ownership 
would be constitutional if it were preceded by an act com- 
pelling federal incorporation, when that act itself would have 
been passed upon by the Supreme Court, but that if no 
such act had been passed the Supreme Court would hold 
government ownership unconstitutional ? 

As to taking away some of the advantages which a rail- 
road now has in being able to raise one legal difficulty after 
another—to the railroad whose cause is just, such disposal 
of red tape would be a good clearance of useless rubbish 
and to the company whose cause is unjust, the deprivation 
of its present advantages will be for the good of the com 
munity as a whole. 

There remains, then, the question of states’ rights. Th: 
country happily is fast getting away from the old states 
rights theories. The safety appliance act, the control of ca 
distribution by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1! 
child labor law, the Clayton bill, the income tax act, t 
valuation act, the white slave act, the national mediati 
and arbitration act, all vest in the federal government pow 
which under the old states’ rights theories belong to |! 
states exclusively. ‘The Supreme Court has passed on near! 
all of the acts such as those mentioned above. With « 
nation at war it is certainly inopportune to hark bac 
states’ rights theories. Even before the supreme nec: 
for a compactly united nation to face the enemy had ar 
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the trend of legislation and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court had demonstrated that states’ rights was an obsolete 


issue. ‘The right of a state is to be protected against other 
states. Some states must not be permitted to burden all of 
the others. 


THE RAILWAY WAR PROBLEM, AND ITS 
SOLUTION 


[7 was a highly significant piece of news which the Rail- 
roads’ War Board gave to the public last week when 
it stated that it had handed to Judge Lovett, the gov- 
ernment priority director, and Dr. Garfield, the govern- 
ment fuel administrator, a list of 525 commodities which 
were deemed sufficiently “non-essential” to be denied fuel 
for their manufacture and transportation for their move- 
ment in case need for such action should arise. The Rail- 
roads’ War Board stated very precisely what its action was, 
and what it meant, but many of the reports regarding it have 
been inaccurate. For example, it has been said that the 
railways have “recommended” or even “demanded” that the 
articles in question be excluded from transportation. 

This is incorrect. The truth is this: The course of de- 
velopments has forced Judge Lovett and Dr. Garfield, rep- 
resenting the government, and the Railroads’ War Board, 
representing the railways, to a recognition of the fact that it 
may, and probably will, become impossible for the coal 
mines to produce enough coal, and the railways to produce 
enough transportation, to furnish in this time of war fuel 
and transportation to all the industries to which they are 
furnished in time of peace. Since the railways have in 
the offices of their freight classification committees the most 
complete records in existence of all the commodities now 
being produced and transported in this country, the Rail- 
roads’ War Board was asked to have prepared a list of 
commodities which, under war conditions, might be re- 
garded as “non-essential.” This work was assigned to the 
chairman of the Official (eastern), the Southern and the 
Western Classification committees, and the list in question was 
compiled by them. The railways do not even “recommend,” 
much less “demand” that all or any of the producers and 
shippers of the commodities in question shall be denied fuel 
or transportation. It was their function to furnish the infor- 
mation for which they were asked, and they have performed 
that function. .Any action which may be taken, based upon 
this information, will be a war measure; and it is strictly 
the function of the government to adopt war measures and to 
assume full responsibility for them. Until the government 
acts, the railways will continue to try to furnish transporta- 
tion, and presumably the mine operators will continue to try 
to furnish fuel, to all classes of industries. 

x Ok Ox 

Meantime, however, the fact that there has been prepared 
a list of commodities to which it may be necessary to deny 
iransportation is one of great moment. Just about eleven 
years ago James J. Hill wrote to Governor Johnson of Min- 
nesota a famous letter in which he predicted that if the 
restrictive and destructive policy of regulation of railways 
then being generally adopted by the national and state gov- 
crnments were persisted in, the development of the facilities 
of the railways would be so arrested that they would become 
inadequate to the demands of the nation’s commerce. The 
warning Mr. Hill then voiced has been repeated every day 
since by persons in close contact with the railway industry. 
but the policy they have deprecated has been continued and 
ntensified. Meantime, the railway managers year after 
vear, and especially within recent months, have performed 
prodigies in increasing the efficiency of the existing fa- 
cilities, 

lhe most striking illustration, perhaps, is afforded by 
he extent to which they have increased the amount of freight 
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traffic they have handled without any corresponding in- 
crease in train service. The Railroads’ War Board has 
pointed out that in the five months from April to August, 
inclusive, the railways moved as much freight as they did 
in any entire year prior to 1904. The record of achieve- 
ment is worth giving in more detail. In 1903—the largest 
year before 1904—the railways produced 173 billion ton- 
miles of freight transportation and did it by operating freight 
trains a total of 526 million miles. In the five months of 
this year ending with August the Class I roads alone pro- 
duced 172 billion ton-miles of freight transportation by 
running freight trains a total of only 276 million miles. Of 
course, the saving in train-miles and the increased efficiency 
indicated were accomplished by almost doubling the aver- 
age load of a freight train. 

The railways are today handling twice as much freight 
as they were when Mr. Hill wrote his letter to Governor 
Johnson, and doing so with only about the same number of 
freight trains. In spite, however, of this tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of freight being moved, there are seri- 
ous delays and congestions, and it is admitted that the time 
may soon arrive when it will become impossible to move some 
kinds of freight at all. And in spite of the increases of effi- 
ciency which have been achieved the railway managers are 
again before the Interstate Commerce Commission declaring 
that the net return of the railways has been and still is being 
so reduced that it has been impracticable, and is rapidly 
growing impossible, for most of them to make any substantial 
increases in their facilities, or even to maintain in good 
operating condition the existing facilities. 

a: es a 


This general situation’ seems very puzzling to some people 
and entirely hopeless to others. 

The former class can’t understand why the railways, with 
the largest earnings and the most efficient operation ever 
known, are not making more money than they ever did and 
are not in a good position to increase their facilities and the 
amount of traffic they can handle. 

The latter class can see no way out of the transportation 
muddle except some form of direct government assistance to 
the roads or government ownership. 

We shall address ourselves to two phases of this general 
subject. First, have the railways reached or are they closely 
approaching the limit of their capacity with their present 
facilities? Second, if they have reached or are approach- 
ing their limit, what measures should be adopted by their 
managements, or by the government, or by both, to restrict 
the traffic piled upon them or to enable them to increase 
their facilities ? 

We have it upon the highest railway authority, that of 
the Railroads’ War Board itself, that the railways as a 
whole have not reached the limit of the capacity of their 
present facilities, or the War Board, in the statement issued 
by it last week, which is published elsewhere in this issue, ex- 
pressed this opinion. That opinion can be amply supported 
by evidence. The railways, as a whole, are still increasing the 
amount of traffic they are handling; and nobody can com- 
pare the statistics of car capacity with those of the tons 
actually being hauled per loaded car, or the statistics of loco- 
motive tractive power with those of the tons being hauled 
per train, or the comparative statistics of different roads, 
showing, as they do, that some roads are handling much 
more business per mile of track and per mile of line than 
other roads under comparable conditions, without concluding 
that it is possible to handle a much greater traffic with ex- 
isting facilities. But what is possible and what is practicable 
are commonly two very different things; and this*is obvi- 
ously the case as respects the matter under consideration. 
Doubtless it would have been possible to have handled 
freight in as large carloads two years ago as it is being 
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handled in now; but only a fool or an ignoramus would 
contend that it would have been practicable. Now, all the 
evidence indicates that, under existing conditions the rail- 
ways are approaching the limit of what it is practicable for 
them to do. 

The latest monthly statistics available regarding freight 
business handled are those for August. The number of un- 
filled orders placed by shippers for freight cars increased in 
that month, showing that the demand for freight transporta- 
tion was still increasing. But the railways apparently 
handled little or no more freight than they did last June. 
The increase as compared with August, 1916, was only 8.4 
per cent, which was the smallest increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1916 recorded since this country entered 
the war. ‘There are good reasons for believing that when 
complete statistics for the fall months are available they 
will show continued increases in the business handled, but 
nowhere near as large increases as those recorded from April 
to July. But the number of unfilled orders from shippers 
for cars had increased on November 1 to 140,000. The 
conclusion is obvious. ‘The increases in traffic are again 
occurring faster than the increases in transportation effi- 
ciency. Under present conditions that means that the excess 
of the demand for transportation over the supply of it is 
growing. 

When, on the entrance of the United States into the Great 
War, the same general condition existed, the managements of 
the railways, under government sanction, and entirely re- 
gardless of the Sherman Anti-trust law, took heroic action. 
They resolved to operate the railways as a single continental 
system, and created the Railroads’ War Board to carry out 
the resolution. Marvels have been accomplished as a result 
of that action. But experience has demonstrated that the 
resolution then adopted cannot be fully carried out; and the 
inability of the railways fully to carry it out is the main 
reason why the maximum possible amount of transportation 
cannot be provided with existing facilities. 

Why are the railways unable fully to carry out their reso- 
lution? Because the Sherman anti-trust law, the anti-pool- 
ing section of the Act to Regulate Commerce, the provision 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce empowering the shipper to 
route his freight any way he pleases, and various other ex- 
isting laws—and also the want of some important laws— 
thwart at every turn those responsible for the operation of the 
railways. 





* * 


It is agreed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Railroads’ War Board that one of the main things needed 
to secure the greatest transportation efficiency under existing 
conditions is to route freight traffic over the lines of least 
resistance—in other words over those which are least con- 
gested. But how, under existing laws, is this to be accom- 
plished? There are many parts of the country in which it 
would be beneficial for the Railroads’ War Board, in the 
interest of the highest transportation efficiency, to order all 
the competing lines to pool their freight traffic, agreeing 
among themselves on some basis for the division of earnings. 
The result of the general pooling of freight traffic would be 
a large increase in the capacity of existing railway facilities. 
But any such action is entirely out of the question as long as 
federal laws both absolutely prohibit pooling of either freight 
traffic or earnings and in addition give every shipper abso- 
lute power to route his own freight. In other words, under 
existing law, the railways can pool and are pooling théir 
equipment, but they cannot pool their trackage and other 
facilities, which would be far more important. 

Again, a large further increase in efficiency could be se- 
cured by general increases in minimum carload weights and 
by reductions of delays to cars while in the hands of ship- 
pers. There are many thousands of shippers in the country 
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who have energetically and patriotically responded to the ap- 
peals of the railways for heavier loading and prompter load- 
ing and unloading of cars as means of winning the war 
The railways have so cordially appreciated the way many 
shippers have co-operated with them that they have desisted 
from all efforts to get minimum weights increased. But the 
fact is, that while thousands of shippers are doing their 
duty in this matter, other thousands are not doing it, and 
that, largely owing to this condition, many classes of shippers 
are in danger of being denied transportation entirely. Is it 
not time for the railways and the regulating authorities to 
recognize the fact that the only people who will be hit by 
increased minimum weights are those who are not loading 
cars as the conditions demand, and that it is better that they 
should be forced to do their duty rather than that the entire 
nation, including shippers who are doing their full duty, 
should suffer? It seems very hard for many people to 
recognize the fact that this nation is engaged in a terrible 
war and that all of our commercial, industrial and trans- 
portation methods must be altered to meet the conditions 
created by war, or we shall be overwhelmed by a terrible 
disaster. 

There is evident, also, a need for a new dedication of 
railway officers and employees to the great task to which 
they have set themselves. The organization of the Railroads’ 
War Board last spring caused for a while a wonderful in- 
crease in the energy and the enthusiasm with which all 
classes of railway men did their work.’ It was largely this 
which produced the great results achieved for some months 
While railway men may be working just as hard as ever, they 
are not working with the same enthusiasm and _ initiative 
that they were a few months ago. The cynical, cold- 
blooded and ignorant way in which their efforts and their 
problems have been regarded and dealt with by most of the 
regulating authorities, is largely responsible for this. But 
railway men have a high duty to perform in this war; and 
they ought to go on performing it with all the enthusiasm, 
energy and ability of which they are capable. ‘That is the 
patriotic thing to do, and that in the long run will prove 
to be the most effective means of winning popular approval 
and support. There still remains much that railway offi- 
cers and employees can do to increase the amount of traffic 
that can be handled if they will but renew, with a new bap- 
tism of energy and courage and optimism, their dedication 
to their country of the best service they have in them. 

The most effective thing that could be done at this time 
to increase the capacity of the railways would be to repeal 
every law which interferes with their efforts to operate as a 
single national transportation system. If that were done 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would have plenty otf 
power, under already existing laws, to control their rates 
and service in the public interest. If in addition to this, all 
those who are concerned with the operation of the railways 
and all those who use their facilities, would do all that the) 
may reasonably be asked to do, to increase their efficiency) 
there could be secured from existing facilities a very largel) 
augmented amount of service. 

a AE 

But would that solve the problem now presented to 1! 
railway managements and the railway regulating author 
ties? Unfortunately not. Anybody who will study th 
actual facts regarding the railway situation instead of form 
ing mere impressions about it soon will see why this is (| 
case. In the first place, there are certain to be still 
ther large increases in traffic during the war. The gov 
ment has only begun to spend the enormous sums, and 
move the enormous quantities of materials, it will use 1" 
war work, and there will be need for greater transp: 
tion facilities. In the second place, in order to get and 
on getting the greatest possible service from existing ! 
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ties, it will be necessary fully to maintain them, and they 
are not now being fully maintained, and cannot, on present 
freight and passenger rates, be fully maintained. 

There has been within recent years an enormous increase 
of operating efficiency and yet, except for short intervals of 
time, the general tendency of net return has been down- 
ward. Why? For the simple reason that wages and prices 
of materials and equipment have increased faster in pro- 
portion than efficiency of operation. If the number of 
ton-miles of freight transportation produced by a locomotive 
increases 20 per cent in a year, and other things remain 
equal, the amount of net money the locomotive will earn for 
the company that owns it will, obviously, increase. But 
suppose the cost of a locomotive increases 200 per cent, and 
the cost of the fuel used in it increases 100 per cent, and the 
wages of the engineer and fireman that run it increase 25 
per cent. The necessary result will be a decrease in the net 
return earned by the locomotive unless there is an advance 
of the rates charged for the service it participates in render- 
ing. 

Now that is a rough but a perfectly just illustration of 
what is going on in the railway business and it suggests 
the only way in which under private ownership the problem 
of maintaining and increasing the capacity of the railways 
can be solved. There is no way in which, under private 
ownership, this problem can be solved except by giving the 
railways adequate increases of rates. What increases would 
be adequate? Nobody knows. That will depend entirely 
upon how large are the increases in traffic and the advances 
in wages, in the prices of materials and in the cost of 
capital. 

x * Ox 

One way which has been suggested to meet the situation 
is for the government to loan the railways several hundred 
million dollars; but that would be a mere palliative. The 
railways need not hundreds of millions, but billions to in- 
vest in new facilities. Mere hundreds of millions will do 
them no good except in the form of increases in their annual 
earnings to be used in paying their increasing expenses and 
the interest and dividends on the new investment of billions 
in them which should be made. 

Some people continue to suggest that the government 
should buy one or two hundred thousand freight cars and 
put them into service. But an increase in the number of 
freight cars without a corresponding increase in the facili- 
ties for moving them would only aggravate the present con- 
dition. The railways need more locomotives and longer 
passing tracks and larger terminals much more than they 
need more freight cars. If they had more locomotives and 
larger terminals they could get much more service out of 
the freight cars they now have. Furthermore, as we have 
pointed out heretofore, if the government should loan them 
money, whether directly or in the form of an investment in 
freight cars, the railways would have to pay the interest on 
it; and how could they pay the interest on money: borrowed 
from the government if they could not pay the interest and 
dividends on additional capital provided from private in- 
vestors ? 

“inally we have the ever recurring suggestion that the 
only remedy for the situation is government ownership. 
Bui there never was a time when that suggestion was so 
inopportune and dangerous as it is now. For the govern- 
met to attempt to finance the transfer of the railways from 
thr present owners to itself would at this time cause a 
firncial cataclysm. For it to undertake their management 
at ‘his time, whether it actually acquired their ownership 
or . ft it in private hands and merely undertook their opera- 
tic. would cause a demoralization in transportation by 
cor:parison with which the present conditions would look 
lik. the perfection of smooth running. No move the gov- 
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ernment could make at present would give more aid and 
comfort to the Kaiser and his allies in crime than an attempt 
on its part to take over the management of the railways. 
The government of the United States has before it already 
enough unsolved problems of unprecedented vastness, com- 
plexity and moment without having added to them a prob- 
lem which in complexity and vastness would surpass any 
problem in connection with the war with which it is now 
confronted. 

The problem of transportation during the war can be 
solved by the government by the adoption of the following 
measures : 

1. Relieve the railways of the law-made restrictions 
which now interfere at every turn with their efforts to operate 
the existing facilities to their maximum capacity. 

2. Give the present managements of the railways un- 

stinted encouragement and support in the efforts they are 
making to render to the government and the public the 
largest possible amount of useful transportation service. 
_ 3. Recognize the fact that as a war measure it is as neces- 
sary to let the railways of this country have all the labor, 
and all the materials and equipment they need, as it is to 
furnish materials and equipment to the railways of our 
European allies. 

4. Grant the in rates which are necessary to 
enable our railways to meet their advancing expenses and 
taxes and also make such increases in their facilities as are 
requisite to enable them to support the rising flood of traffic 
which is being poured upon them by the government and 
the public. 


advances 


‘Lhe adoption of a less liberal, comprehensive and con- 
structive program will result in national disaster. 

The railways, ever since we entered the war, have been 
doing their part and doing it under difficulties, discourage- 
ments and hardships such as have been encountered by no 


other industrial or governmental agency. When will the 
government, in the interest’ of the industrial and military 
efficiency of America, remove these difficulties and discour- 
agements and reduce these hardships ? 


RAILWAY MILEAGE AND THE SCRAP 
MARKET 


“THE present high prices of materials and the scarcity of 

certain materials at any price have brought about condi- 
tions which, while unique, are not without certain favorable 
aspects for the roads. Prominent among these is the high 
price of scrap which, while lower now than a few months ago, 
is still much above normal. The obvious and immediate re- 
sult of this condition has been the collection and sale of all of 
the scrap accumulated on the property to secure the ad- 
vantage of these high prices. 

This has been carried even further on a number of roads 
where materials have been made available for sale which 
would not ordinarily have been released for a year or two. 
As an instance a number of roads have held in stock con- 
siderable quantities of second-hand rail released from main 
line service. In general this material has been used to relay 
branch lines according to a fixed program extending over a 
number of years. The rails and fastenings released on these 
branch lines are ordinarily too light for further use under 
the modern heavy equipment and they are, therefore, sold 
for scrap. One road which had a considerable tonnage of 
second hand rail in stock pushed its improvement program 
ahead and relaid practically all of this rail in its branch 
lines this year, finding that it was able to supply the new 
fastenings required and then to show a net profit of consid- 
erably over $1,000 per mile, after deducting all labor and 
other charges directly incident to this work. This was made 








possible through the high prices now being received for scrap 
rails and fastenings, the second hand rail having been 
charged out at the normal price at which it was being car- 
ried on the books. 

Another development arising out of the condition of the 
scrap market has been the abandonment and sale of a num- 
ber of small lines for the scrap materials they contained. 
Several bankrupt roads have recently secured the consent of 
the courts to abandon service and sell their properties to 
parties who purchased them solely for the track materials 
and equipment. So far as we have learned, this procedure 
has been followed only where the entire line has been in- 
solvent and where little or no hope was held out for the fu- 
ture. However, the same lack of returns is to be found on 
many branch lines which form parts of systems, which as a 
whole are solvent. These branch lines constitute drains on 
the more prosperous portions of these systems and in many 
instances are of no more present necessity than the inde- 
pendent lines which are being taken up. It would seem a 
logical development of present conditions that these roads 
should endeavor to secure release from the necessity of con- 
tinuing the operation of these more unremunerative branch 
lines. Fortunately conditions with respect to materials have 
not become so acute in this country as in Canada, where a 
considerable mileage of tracks has been taken up to secure 
the supplies needed elsewhere in Canada and on the French 
war front. If conditions should become such that similar 
action would be necessary in this country there is no ques- 
tion but that a considerable mileage of branch lines could 
be taken up and the materials diverted to better use, and that 
after the crisis had passed, the lines would never be rebuilt. 
Even though present conditions do not require such radical 
action it would be well to consider the advisability of elim- 
inating waste of this character. 


NEW BOOKS 


Electric Railway Transportation. By Henry W. Blake, editor, “Electric 
Railway Journal,” and Walter Jackson, business manager, formerly 
associate editor “Flectric Railway Journal.” First edition. 470 pages, 
120 illustrations, 6% by 9% in. Bound in cloth. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 

This is the first book to our knowledge devoted to the trans- 
portation methods and practices of electric railways. Most 
of the accounts of electric railway transportation practices 
which are mentioned in this book have appeared in the 
Transactions of the American Electric Railway Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Association, or in the columns of electric 
railway press. The efforts of the authors of the present vol- 
ume have been devoted to making this information more 
readily available in book form and adding such comment of 
their own as seemed to them of possible help to the operating 
man. 

The book contains chapters on Organization and Defi- 
nition; Adjustment of Service to Traffic; Accelerating Traffic 
Movement Along the Line; Accelerating Traffic Movement on 
the Car; Car Types in Relation to Traffic; City Timetables— 
Preliminaries; Interurban Schedules and and Despatching; 
Fare; Gas-Electric Practices and Devices; Public Relation; 
Promotion of Passenger Traffic; Traffic Signs for Car, Sta- 
tion and Road—Information for the Public; Competition; 
Freight and Express Business; Selection and Training of 
Men; Wages and Wage Agreements; Welfare Work; Dis- 
cipline of Train Men; Forms of Extra Pay. All of these 
subjects are taken up in a thorough manner, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is anything that an operating man on an electric 
railway is interested in that is not discussed in this volume. 
The book is well illustrated, the various problems relating to 
the subjects just enumerated are thoroughly covered and the 
practice followed by certain electric railroads, or groups of 
roads, in regard to a given subject, is given. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES TO IMPROVE CAR 
LOADING 


ROANOKE, Va. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have no doubt many students of conditions created by 
the entrance of the United States in the war, especially as 
they affect and are affected by railway transport, have been 
impressed by the extraordinary results apparent from the 
campaign for heavier car loading and have wondered into 
how hard straits ordinary business would have been forced 
by the sudden absorption of railway facilities for movement 
of war material, had there not been this waste of car space 
to fall back on. 

At first thought it would seem that the lack of economy 
in railway operation incident to light loading of cars in the 
past, and the resultant loss to shippers who pay the freight, 
is simply chargeable to failure to advance the minimum car- 
load ratings to keep pace with increasing car capacity. | 
feel, however, that this is not wholly true by any means, 
although there are doubtless many cases where an increased 
minimum for carload shipments would not be harmful. 
There are many shippers and many communities that could 
not bear an increase in the carload minima for certain com- 
modities, and their inability to move traffic would inevitably 
result detrimentally to the general public, both producing 
and purchasing. 

Viewed from a broad standpoint, therefore, it would appear 
that the room for economy in peace times, as well as in time 
of war, lies with the transport of traffic between communities 
and between those shippers and consignees that are able to 
handle capacity carloads or cars loaded above the minimum 
weights specified for carload ratings. At present the test of 
patriotism and business necessity on account of car shortage 
is being applied. In ordinary times there must be other 
inducement. 

Carload freight is carried for lower freight rates than 
1. c. 1. Why not apply the same principle, i. e., “cost of 
the service,” and while continuing the minimum carload 
rating as a designation of the least weight for which a car 
can be furnished, to allow a percentage reduction in the 
freight rate per 100 pounds for each 10,000 pounds loaded 
in a car beyond the minimum specified. If this were done 
many shippers would be able to employ more labor neces- 
sary to load cars heavier, and many consignees would acquire 
greater storage facilities for their material. The railways 
would be relieved of a large economic loss now inequitably 
distributed among shippers, producers and purchasers; and 
in figuring this loss the large sums necessary for putting 
in service freight terminals and power must be considered 
along with the investment in freight car equipment. 

Careful study of this proposition will, I believe, indicate 
that it would in no case work any injustice or unreasonabl: 
discrimination against any part of the public interested in 
rail transportation. It is a counter-proposition to that 0! 
raising the minimum carload ratings, which latter, if don 
would strengthen the “middleman,” and no thinking perso! 
wants to do that. 


INVESTIGATION OF QUEENSTOWN’ RAILWAYS.—!'! 
Queenstown Government Railways are the latest to be © 
subject of an investigation. Messrs. M. Kirwan and Arthur 
Cooper have been appointed a commission for the pur; 
of inquiring into and reporting on the administrati 


The Engineer, London. 





























Floating Gang of Female Laborers Cleaning Tracks on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Employment of Women in Railroad Work * 


Number Fast Growing in “Housekeeping” Departments 
and Increase in Technical Departments is Accelerating 


By Stuart Bready 
Special Agent, Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, Wilmington, Del. 


ODAY we are all thrilled with the desire to co-operate, 

T to give of our energy, to sacrifice in any patriotic and 

democratic way that may help us in our purpose to 

put an end to the Imperial German Government. The 

women are playing no small part in this purpose, and the 

working out of the entire situation both here and abroad, 
during and after the war, will be well worth watching. 

What is expected of all of us calls to mind a legend. It 
is the story of an artist who painted a picture. Other artists 
had painted pictures which were much more notable than 
his, but this had a particular red glow upon it, and as the 
people came and went, they admired the picture, they liked 
the glow. They said, “I wonder where he got his color 
from,” and one day they asked and he said, “I cannot tell 
you.” And ever the artist went on painting, and he became 
whiter and whiter, and his picture became redder and redder. 
One day they came in and found him dead before his easel, 
and they looked to see if they could discover the secret of 
this wonderful red color, but they found nothing which they 
did not already have. But when they took him up to put 
his grave-clothes upon him they found above his heart the 
marks of a wound, healed by death, which heals many 
things. And they buried him and he was soon forgotten, 
but his picture lived on forever. And still the people said, 
“I wonder where he got his color from.” ‘That is a legend. 
But it has a lesson for all who would paint a picture which 
will be enduring. We must put all our energy, our life’s 
blood, into the thing we are doing. In this war, we cannot 
hope to paint a picture which shall endure for democracy 
in all ages without such whole-hearted sacrificial help on 
the part of the women as well as the men. And this they 
arc willingly giving us, more and more. 


es 








‘ Abstract of a paper read before the New York Railroad Club, No- 
ve er 16, 1917. 


The position of women before the war is difficult to de- 
fine. The majority of women did not earn wage or salary, 
the minority did. The majority were married, the minority 
were not. The majority were economically dependent, the 
minority were, through inheritance or wage-earning, inde- 
pendent. The war has led to changes in conditions the ulti- 
mate outcome of which cannot definitely be foretold. In the 
last two years skilled labor has become scarcer and scarcer. 
Employers have been compelled to put women at work which 
in ordinary times they would have been thought incapable 
of performing. Pre-war conditions can never be re-estab- 
lished, and in many cases it would be unwise to desire them. 
Instead of clinging to the past we ought to plan boldly for 
better and more permanent ideals, where all shall have the 
liberty of assuming full responsibility for their own lives. 
The cry of “equal pay for equal work” raised by women to 
protect their interests is but an expression of consciousness 
of ability to render service. It expresses self-respect and a 
revulsion against under-valuation in the eyes of the stronger 
sex. 

Europe has for a century been accustomed to seeing women 
as laborers in the fields, in vineyards, as tradespeople, at 
railroad crossings. It has today no feeling of pity for them. 
It simply sees results. Undoubtedly there was a time when 
the laboring man in France watched the woman laborer with 
jealousy, even as many men in this country are doing today, 
feeling that success for her meant lower wages and fewer 
opportunities for him, but today he feels not so. Instead 
he acknowledges the situation. A Frenchman who had 
traveled through his country during the recent harvest, ob- 
serving the well-nurtured crops, said, “Would it not be a 
good thing to keep the men at war?” 

However, we in America cannot hope immediately to suc- 
ceed in what has taken a century of experimentation elsewhere 
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to develop. The problem for us is a new one. It is as yet in 
its infancy. We have still to learn what it may mean. To 
secure real efficiency the woman must be carefully studied, 
instructed and disciplined. Special facilities must be pro- 
vided for her comfort and convenience, and all this requires 
a certain amount of supervision, time and expense. Proc- 
esses may often need to be simplified, the result being an 
unusual subdivision of operations in order to enable several 
women to perform work heretofore done as a whole by one 
man. 

Of primal and evident importance in the problem, is the 
fact that woman is fundamentally and constitutionally dif- 
ferent from man. She speaks a language of her own, is 
mentally and physically differently endowed by nature. 
Recognizing this as an obvious fact, we may divide all rail- 
road work so far as female labor is concerned, into two dis- 
tinct classes: 

First: In the departments which we will term railroad 
housekeeping, there seem no reasons why the service of 
women should not be generally acceptable, and of far-reach- 
ing importance, provided the traditions of the railroads (and 
may we say in passing, in some respects the railroads have 
been smothered in cobwebs of traditions), can be broken 
through. ‘There is no reason why women should not be re- 
sponsible for the whole domestic condition of the railroad 
including the cleaning of cars, selling of tickets, dispensing 
of information, marking of bulletin boards, performing of 
minor, semi-important and important clerical duties of all 
so-called indoor departments. The most notable instance of 
woman’s progress in railroad work in this regard is that of 
Miss Oden cf Davenport, Iowa, who entered the employ of 














Unloading Scrap Wood at Thompson Shop, Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


the Western Union as a clerk, became an operator, and is 
now the Tri-City Passenger Agent of the Burlington in that 
State. 

Second: On the technical, mechanical and working side 
there is quite another question. The ‘‘neat handed Phyllis” 
is by nature unfitted for all work that may present itself in 
such departments. It is on the technical side that most 
study will have to be made. If the parts to be handled are 
not too heavy, or the exertion of operating various mechanical 
appliances does not require too much physical strength, a 
woman can do the work as well as a man, and frequently 
her suppleness of hand will enable her to perform certain 
manual operations with greater ease and dexterity. There 
are, however, in the mechanical departments still other con- 
siderations that enter into the question, such as liability to 
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injury, due to the fact that a woman’s mind does not grasp 
the mechanics of machinery easily, and another, the fact of 
the necessity of long sustained physical exertion, in many 
instances requiring her to stand all day. In England this 
question has been dealt with by shortening the hours of work 
in shops where women are employed. 

England has spent much time and effort on the whole 
problem of women in mechanical labor, and as a matter of 
interest, I have inserted a partial list of processes, prepared 
by the Labor Supply Department of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, in connection with tool room and precision 
work, upon which women are successfully employed: 


Cutters:—Operating backing-off lathe; turning on turret lathe; all 
ing operations; drilling; sand blasting, and annealing. 
Dies and Punches:—-Operating turret, capstan and 


grind 


centre lathes, pre- 








ee 























A Pennsylvania Block Signal Operator Delivering Train 
Orders to a Work Train 


grinders and drilling machines; turning, boring,- facing 


ing; turning in chucking lathe. 


cision 


Drills:—Parting off, turning on centre lathe, grinding and fluting 
drills. 

Fitting and Assembling:—Tool room work and cutters of a ; 
e.g., fitting, facing cutters, milling cutters, filing split bolt for psta 
lathe. Titting and assembling cutter bars. 

Gages :-—Grinding, milling, fitting and engraving. 

Marking-Off :—Marking off all parts not too heavy for women to har 

Reamers:—Turning, milling, backing off,: fluting, polishing and gl 
all types of reamers. 

Saws :—Milling, hardening, punching, setting, cleaning and packing 


saw blades; and fret 


circular saws. 


hardening tempering saws; sharpening . ban 


shearing, 
machines, 


bending, 
grinding 


lathes, 
precision 


Test-pieces :—-Operating 
drilling machines, and 
all kinds. 


planing, shaping 
upon test pi 


Testing :—Applying the bending and shearing test to steel test pieces 
Various Wark:—Operating lathes on rough and finished turning; 
versal plain and slot milling machines; shaping, planing and slotting 
chines; hardening with muffle furnace and color chart, cutting tools 
various kinds: grinding work in lathe, on relieving cutter, and | 

to limit of 0.0005 in.; viewing, gaging and inspecting. 


I also submit another list of processes in connection with 
structural engineering and the manufacture of boilers of al! 
kinds, upon which women are successfully employed 
England: 


Angle Straightening Machine :—Steel girders, steel rails. 

Boiler and Condenser Tubes:—Cutting, rounding, trimming, shapi! 
slotting; screwing, facing and finishing; bending, heating by gas 
hydraulic testing; inserting and packing tubes in condensers 
coolers. 

Buting and Grinding 
structural steel work. 

Drilling:—Drills for ali parts of steel structural work from the s! 
gusset plates to rolled steel joists up to 30 feet long; vertical drills 
drills; plates for lattice girder for railroad bridge; steel girders for 
head travelling crane; steel work for run ways; holes in boiler end | 
battery drills; pneumatic drills. 

Edge Plate Planing Machine:—Boiler plates, general work up to 
feet x % inch; steel plates for railroad. bridges, etc. 

Operations Upon Ferrules. 

Foundry Work. 

Horizontal Boring Machines :—Boiler flues, 

Hot Bending Machine. 


Machines:—Plates, angle and cover plates 
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Laboring :—Steel erectors’ laborers; general laboring and assisting in engi- 
neering and blacksmith shops. 

Unloading from Canal Barges, Trucks, Etc. 

Oiling Railway Parts. 

Cleaning Locomotives. 

Piate Laying :—For light gage railways in works and yards. 

Milling :—Boiler parts of all kinds. 

Punching Machine:—Wrought iron bars; 
tie plates. 

Repair Shop, Boiler:—Taking various parts to pieces; marking off their 
own drilling work; drilling, turning,’ planing and shaping the parts and 
re-assembling the job. 

Shearing Machines:—Shearing small steel plates and acting as helper. 

Surfacing Machine :—Boiler flue flanges. 

Various Work:—Driving steel hammers; all engraving work on boilers; 
assembling bolts and nuts; oxy-acetylene cutting light plates; fire-hardening 
small steel parts; electro-galvanizing; all painting; maintenance work 
scraping, brushing and tarring; storekeeping; recording in-coming and out- 
going material; assisting in power house; driving crane in boiler shops, 
and structural engineering shops. 


steel girders; junction and 


These lists show to what extent England has developed 
female labor, and while we have not, on the railroads of this 
country, reached anywhere near this wide diversity of labor, 
as the war goes on we are finding the number of different 
occupations increasing, most- slowly of course in the tech- 
nical lines, but undeniably increasing in all lines. 

To indicate this gradual increase, I append a table show- 
ing by occupations the number of female employees on the 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad, east of Pittsburgh, for 
five months beginning May 1, 1917. 


STATEMENT SHOWING BY OccUPATIONS AND MoNntHS NUMBER OF FEMALE 


EMPLOYEES ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Number of Female Employees 1917 














Occupations May June July Aug. Sept. 
Ist Ist Ist lst Ist 
PARNER 6h oc vans Se epeecennage canes esos 23 23 23 24 24 
Asst. manager telegraph school.., ‘ e. am 1 1 
Adtendants—B.. OF Goo ccceccscccncess _ 1 3 9 9 
Attendants—parcel room .......... ; 1 8 12 
Attendants—station ............006. 4 4 1 4 4 
Attendants—store room ........... 1 10 19 39 62 
Attendants—tool room ............ ss 4 2 5 6 
BACtOFy WOMKED 666 nec cciccessiecseseses 1 
Boilermaker’s helper .............. : 2 2 
Cashiers and assistants. ........... 5 6 5 5 5 
CNR a. koa waaainessecesectsas De, 2 
CINE aiadwsiete nee ttnatyaewmenerene l l 1 1 ] 
en RU oh aca sana kaneae 157 81 206 237 252 
CIEE EOE Kix ceictsccerescwsscan : ee ° 1 1 
ee i er 16 16 19 26 30 
Clerks and stenographers.......... 448 761 1161 1516 1896 
Comptometer operators ........... If 0 10 10 10 
COE awe cneddua deeb weakness n edaees 12 2 ll 15 15 
Despatchers—locomotive ........... re 4 4 5 
Distributors—Pullman space ...... : 2 2 
Da OWOMREN:, 65 cos cece ck oncce sce 1 2 1 1 
Draughting apprentices ........... oe 2 2 
RlEVAGGE GPOTATOTE 6 ccvcccsseviceces * 1 
GONE DURE ccc aceascstesaeeasiiaees 1 
FIAMINGY GHETALOTS. 26.65c00criccesses = ae a 1 1 
Be TERS | AE CET 29 30 30 34 38 
Kitchen—dishwashers ............. 18 20 19 17 18 
ItCHEN—NEIDONS oc nccocescesiccncesce 35 37 35 37 37 
Kitchen—pantrywomen ............ 21 21 21 21 21 
Fe ER PN ee 3 7 13 38 115 
DISGNUNO TAMUS. i coasicciescncewcwsee 2 18 30 
en res i on rae ek et me a e ; 1 1 
Matrons—regulars and extras..... 8&3 $3 84 78 79 
Maids—regulars and assistants.... 17 17 17 17 16 
Messengers and asst. messengers 19 66 134 143 157 
POIMUOES) digin ve wad ecknieteulee octaweesens ; 5 1 4 
TORMENEMEE, aassececenaviassaeeh ess 3 3 3 3 a 
DUOR HINE. sc Senn icacracaseewnceucte ft af ac 3 13 
Signalwomen and as. signalwomen 60 65 77 55 64 
ECAR, Sh eacacateuvananasaeess 2 2 2 2 2 
Teleg. and teleg. block operators.. 55 57 59 101 104 
Telegraph operators—students ee ? oh 29 24 
lelep. and telep. block operators.. 349 382 417 416 456 
lclephone operators—P. B. exc.... 40 40 41 42 41 
NGCTESOGMENE  Sscescwecseteescess 9 12 12 12 7 
Penders—-GWAtOl ioneicccsesscesesiccve : 1 1 
dicket sellers and clerks.......... 2 1 2 2 
Tinsmith: WENBEES cise cccewcwcwesees ae <- 1 
WSAOBDR: 25. adc skeaGinwedsancacdiacee ss 2 2 7 
AVDUREES once chic oleae eaanc occa saa 69 70 78 91 89 
WU DNGISEMRRIRY parece ts uta keoues 5 5 5 5 5 
Warehousewomen ............eeee0s 5 - om 1 5 
Watchwomen—crossing ..........- - we 5 30 45 
FORE va ceanousacadetoncheendoamen 1494 1945 2525 3114 3730 


it will be seen that while the greatest increases are notice- 
ie in those departments which I have earlier designated 
as pertaining to the housekeeping of the railroad, it is also 
encouraging to notice a slow but distinct rise in the number 
oi those engaged in the technical lines, such as shop hands, 
laborers, painters, warehousewomen, etc. It will also be 
secn from the tabulation that the total for September 1 is 
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more than twice that for May 1. While the figures for Octo- 
ber 1 are not yet obtainable, the increase will be approxi- 
mately 35 per cent in advance of the September 1 figures. 
For the present certainly, the Pennsylvania is proceeding in 
the employment of women at a careful and conservative rate, 
devoting a great deal of study to the problem. Under the 
direction of the superintendent of telegraph, a school of 
telegraphy has been established in Philadelphia. It is al- 
ready well attended, and is producing most excellent results. 
In all departments, various matters of organization have 
been given much thought. On certain divisions where any 
considerable number of women have been employed, matrons 
are maintained, whose duties require them to look after the 
general welfare of the women. The general superintendent 
of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington has issued in- 
structions that a modest and suitable attire must be worn at 
all times. On the Maryland division the superintendent has 
issued orders that no women who are under the age of 25 
shall be taken on. The reasons for this will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves to your owi. minds. The matter of apparel 














Checking Counter, Pittsburgh Station Baggage Room 


for those in the shops has, according to the job, assumed the 
utmost simplicity, and in many cases because of the liability 
of dresses catching in machinery, overalls have been adopted. 
A woman on the Baltimore & Ohio has designed a new 
jumper garment for women who work in the shops and has 
recommended that they wear the spiral puttees now so much 
in evidence on the soldiers. 

After the war is ended will women continue to seek this 
kind of employment? Will greater wages be granted them 
than at present? Again, what will become of the multitude 
of men with families to support when they return from the 
war and find their places taken by women, mostly unmar- 
ried? The necessities of the present are laying foundations 
for future problems of a very serious, if not revolutionary 
character. In Canada, France, England, and also in Ger- 
many, the movement is largely on a patriotic basis. It is 
rapidly assuming the same proportions here. Certain rail- 
roads in the United States are encouraging the wives and 
daughters of employees who have “come across,” to fill the 
places of the departed ones on the plea that any woman 
who by working releases a man, or equips a man for fight- 
ing, does national war service. A million women to take the 
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place of a million men soon to go to France, are to be card- 
indexed throughout the country by the National Defense 
Council Committee. Every woman over 16 years of age will 
be asked to register, to check. from a list of 154 occupations 
those for which she has had training or those for which she 
wishes to be trained and to indicate whether she will serve 
for salary, expenses or as a volunteer. 

However, all this is an emergency measure, and the offi- 
cers of the railroads for the most part, have not and cannot 
formulate any definite plans for post-bellum days. To a 
casual onlooker, it would seem that some of the women at 
least will remain in their new places. Some have already been 
promoted. By the close of the war others will be still higher 
in rank. ‘They may have become so important a part of the 
organization, that it will be difficult to remove them. Their 
effect on the morale of an office will in many instances be 
difficult to overlook. In work requiring patience—work 
which might be called monotonous—they will doubtless have 
proved more patient than men. ‘They are proving so today. 
In dealings with the public on occasions where a man would 
terminate a situation in a wordy war, the female will more 
often have acted with despatch and diplomacy. She is at 
least willing, quick witted and as a rule always “on the job.” 
Besides she is more often a “sticker” than a “floater,” re- 
maining ordinarily in one job a greater length of time than 
aman. The argument that women will work for less money 
and thus lower wages and crowd out the men is untrue. In 
certain classes of work the average woman today believes her- 
self the equal, if not in many instances the superior in earn- 
ing capacity. Two years ago in England women were ad- 
mitted to the Railwaymen’s Union and a considerable num- 
ber have joined. 

So far as the railroads are concerned, it is extremely un- 











A Woman Attendant in the Pennsylvania Storehouse at 
Renova, Pa. 


likely that they will be slow to see that there are certain fields 
of labor in which women are by nature peculiarly unfitted 
to enter, particularly certain technical lines; but it is just as 
certain that the railroads will be quick to discover their ex- 
cellent qualities and their possibilities in the lines in which 
they have, and will continue to have, ‘“‘made good.” 
DiIscUSSION 

The value of paying careful attention to the education of 
women employed in railroad work, for the performance of 
their specific duties, was referred to several times in the dis- 
cussion. It was suggested that the benefits obtained from 
the instructions given women employees might have a far- 
reaching effect in drawing attention to what might be accom- 
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plished if similar methods were extended to all new em- 
ployees. 

The experiences of the Canadian railways and the muni- 
tions manufacturers in England were referred to. In Can- 
ada, where women are extensively employed in railroad 
shops, it has been found that the best results have been ob- 
tained where matrons are employed to exercise general super- 
vision over the women and to look after their welfare. Special 
attention has also been given to the provision of adequate 
rest room facilities, so that the women may have a comfort- 
able and attractive place to congregate by themselves during 
the noon hour. 

In England, with a population of about 42,000,000 people, 





Women Employed in the Tool Room at the Wilmington 
(Del.) Shops of the P. B. & W. 


more than 1,000,000 women are employed in the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war alone. By a well developed policy 
of dilution of skilled labor, extraordinary results in in- 
creasing output have been accomplished in the face of a 
growing shortage of skilled mechanics. Women have been 
employed to replace men wherever the men can be used to 
perform more skilled operations. The number of operations 
requiring high skill have been reduced wherever possible by 
higher specialization. 


Post-War RatLway PRoBLEMs.—Few after-the-war 
problems are so fascinating as those connected with the re- 
building of railways destroyed or damaged in accordance 
with military plans. Detailed figures regarding the neces- 
sary reconstruction work are naturally not available, as the 
bulk of the mileage concerned is in territory occupied by the 
enemy, but, as a matter of fact, these data would be insuf- 
ficient by themselves. First of all, while in France and 
Belgium the problem is mainly one of replacing and repair- 
ing systems quite adequate if they be restored to pre-war 
conditions, in Russia, Poland, Serbia and Roumania it will 
be necessary not only to repair the ravages of the war, but 
also to extend networks which before the war were not up 
to standard of twentieth century requirements. In all these 
countries, deficiencies in working stock will also require to 
be made good. Where the mileage of a country’s railways 
is insufficient, the supply of locomotives, passenger and 
freight cars will have to be increased in proportion to new 
construction, while in France and Belgium—probably in 
Serbia and Poland as well—the problem is complicated by 
the German seizure of working stock, much of which is being 
operated far from its usual territory. The restoration 0! 
this loot, or the payment of indemnities in lieu thereof, wil! 
not be the least important question for international jurists t 
solve when peace terms are being discussed. Other post-war 
railway problems are the Russian gage question, the link! 
up of the railways of Greece with those of the rest of Euro; 
and the best methods of utilizing the Bagdad Railway a: 
through route to the East. As to the future of the Bag 
line, we may certainly hazard the prediction that it will ! 
remain under German ownership or control.—Rai/: 
Gazette, London. 











Non-Essential Transportation May Be Curtailed 


Not an Admission of Failure—Traffic Still Growing— 
Ways of Still Further Increasing Railroad Efficiency 


OINTING out that transportation conditions, unless 
more vigorously dealt with by all concerned, will grow 
more acute in the near future, the Railroads’ War 

Board on November 15 issued a statement saying that the 
time may be almost here when it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish in railway transportation between things that are 
essential and things that are not essential. The statement 
also made public the fact that the war board has furnished 
to Judge Lovett, the administrative officer under the pro- 
visions of the priority of shipments act, and to Dr. Garfield, 
the government fuel administrator, at their request, a list 
compiled by a committee of railway traffic officers showing 
commodities, the transportation of which is regarded as 
non-essential under present conditions. One part of this 
list is made up of about 450 commodities whose transpor- 
tation, it is believed, could be dispensed with without any 
serious inconvenience to the public. Another part contains 
about 75 commodities which it is believed the public could 
dispense with, but not without inconvenience. How many of 
these commodities shall be denied transportation, the state- 
ment said, is a matter for the priority director and the fuel 
administrator to determine. If the non-essential commodi- 
ties are eliminated, the board has no doubt that the railways 
can transport all commodities required by the government 
in carrying on the war and by the people for their subsist- 
ence and comfort. 

The list of commodities regarded as non-essential has not 
yet been made public and probably will not be until Judge 
Lovett and Dr. Garfield have given- further consideration 
to the matter. Judge Lovett issued a statement on No- 
vember 17, apparently designed to set at rest fears that any 
commodities would be denied transportation for the pres- 
ent, saying: 

“While the situation may change, I am not at this time 
contemplating any further action with respect to transpor- 
tation of non-essentials. Priority Order No. 2, with re- 
gard to open-top cars, went as far as it seemed wise to go 
in dealing with that problem by restricting the transporta- 
tion of non-essentials. Conditions, however, will be con- 
stantly observed. Whether the coal shortage requires re- 
striction of the coal supply of non-essential industries is a 
question for the fuel administrator, Dr. Garfield, to deter- 
mine; and if any priority orders become necessary in the 
furtherance of his policy in that regard, they will be made 
only upon his request. 

“As to the War Industries Board, apart from my action 
under the Priority Act with respect to transportation, I may 
say that the industries of the country would seem to be 
justified in assuming from the action of the board in the 
matter of copper and steel prices and its record generally 
to date, that it is the desire and policy of the board care- 
fully and liberally to conserve the interest and welfare of in- 
dustries. I feel safe in saying that the board will take no 
action designed to eliminate any non-essential industry with- 
out reasonable notice and an opportunity to be heard.” 

In making the announcement, the war board took occa- 
sion to make to the public a frank statement in explanation 
of the railway situation as it exists and the means which 
it believes should be used in dealing with the situation. 
This statement is in part as follows: 

“The transportation situation is becoming the subject of 
‘rowing public uneasiness and agitation. Those responsible 
‘or the operation of the railways realize that transportation 
‘onditions, unless more vigorously dealt with by all con- 


Wasuincton, D. C., 1917. 
cerned, will grow more acute. Both the public and the 
managements of the railways must courageously face the fact 
that under the trying conditions which will develop this win- 
ter it probably will become impossible for the carriers to 
handle all the traffic which the shipping public can offer. 
The number of unfilled requisitions for freight cars, after 
having largely declined between May 1 and Sept. 1, in spite 
of a vast augmentation of traffic, showed an increase on 
October 1 and a further increase on November 1. The main 
reason, of course, why the railways are having such great 
difficulty in handling all the traffic is that there has been 
an enormous increase in its volume, and that this still con- 
tinues. Statistics which have just become available show 
that in the months of April-August, 1917, inclusive—those 
being the first five months after the entrance of the United 
States into the great war—our railways handled 16 per cent 
more freight traffic than in the same months of 1916, which 
year broke all records up to that time. The traffic handled 
in these five months of 1917 was 50 per cent greater than 
that moved in the same months of 1915; and, in fact, ex- 
ceeded the total traffic moved in any entire year prior to 
1904. When the statistics for September are available they 
will show that in the six months ending with that month the 
railways handled more freight traffic than in any entire year 
prior to 1907. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable figures are those regard- 
ing the movement of coal. In the six months, May to Oc- 
tober, inclusive, there. were moved 150,000 more carloads 
of anthracite than in the same months of 1916, an increase 
of 18 per cent, and 751,000 more carloads of bituminous 
and lignite coal than in the same six months of 1916, also 
an increase of 18 per cent. 

“A total of 116,000 carloads of freight have had to be 
hauled to the National Army and National Guard camps; 
and up to the time of the latest report over 17,000 carloads 
of freight had been handled for the shipping board. 

“The railways are still moving a total freight traffic sur- 
passing any ever known before, and it should be borne in 
mind that they are doing this with almost no greater facili- 
ties than they had two years ago and under conditions which 
prevent them from materially increasing their facilities. 
Another important phase of the situation to which attention 
should be called is that the railways this year have had to 
handle the largest passenger business ever known. This has 
been a serious obstacle to needed reductions in train service. 
In addition, between August 1 and November 12 they trans- 
ported 1,200,000 soldiers to training camps, cantonments 
and points of embarkation. This troop movement involved 
the use of approximately 2,750 special trains. 

“This large passenger traffic and the troop movement have 
complicated matters and increased the difficulty of moving 
the freight traffic. Large troop movements are still being 
made, and the railways are moving to the training camps 
and cantonments about 75,000 carloads of supplies a month. 

“These facts are sufficient to explain the situation. The 
railways have secured much more service from every track, 
every car, every locomotive, than ever before, and the fact 
that the unfilled requisitions for freight cars amounted on 
November 1 to only 140,000 in spite of the tremendous in- 
crease in traffic reflects great credit upon their performance. 

“Upon this record of actual achievement the railroads 
rely on the support of public opinion, despite much of what 
Commissioner Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has characterized as unfair criticism from the people 
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who are trying to direct attention to alleged faults of the 
others, in order to avoid having their own shortcomings and 
evil doings brought into the light. 

“But the public naturally is not so much interested in 
what the railways have done as it is in what they probably 
will be able to do during the coming months. The course 
of developments is forcing those responsible for their opera- 
tion to anticipate that probably they will become unable to 
provide transportation for all the classes of commodities 
which they have been moving. 

“The situation is similar to that in other industries. The 
steel manufacturers cannot produce all the steel needed; the 
coal mines cannot produce all the coal needed, and the 
farmers have not produced all the wheat needed. Other 
industries, faced by similar conditions, under the sanction 
and direction of the government are reducing the amount of 
fuel and materials furnished to business concerns producing 
things not essential to carrying on the war.” 

Then follows the announcement regarding the proposed 
list of non-essential commodities. The statement adds that 
“those responsible for the operation of the railways do not 
wish to be understood as conceding that the transportation 
lines have reached the limit of their capacity. They are 
still increasing the amount of traffic they are handling, and 
with greater exercise of skill and energy by railway offi- 
cers and employees and increased co-operation from the 
shipping public and government officials, including the reg- 
ulation authorities, the freight service rendered can still be 
largely augmented. 

“The Railroads’ War Board is issuing to railway officers 
and employees, and to the public, detailed suggestions in 
addition to those already made as to methods by which this 
result can be accomplished, and we have no doubt that these 
will be received and acted upon as similar suggestions here- 
tofore made have been. 

“The difficulties with which the railways were confronted 
at the beginning of the war were very great. Some of these 
have been overcome. The increase during the first five 
months of the war of 16 per cent in freight traffic handled 
with practically no increase in locomotives or cars, was 
equivalent to the addition of 5,000 locomotives and 360,000 
cars to the number in service. 

“The difficulties now confronting the railways are even 
greater than those they faced at the beginning of the war. 
They cannot get anywhere near all the men they need. They 
have lost many of their most efficient officers and employees 
because of their enlistment in the service of the government 
and other reasons, and the new men, of course, are not as 
efficient as those we have lost. It is impossible for the car- 
riers to get the materials and new equipment they need be- 
cause it is thought by those in authority that the national 
welfare demands the output of the iron and steel mills and 
of the railway equipment concerns be devoted to other pur- 
poses. 

“Great, however, as are the difficulties which the railways 
are encountering in their efforts to render adequate service, 
we believe that if the government and the public will be 
patient and will continue to give the managements of the 
railways their co-operation, most of these difficulties will 
be overcome.” 


Not AN ADMISSION OF FAILURE 


This statement from the Railroads’ War Board is referred 
to by a writer in the Washington Post as an admission by 
railroad men “that the present state of affairs has continued 
long enough and that government control is the most feasi- 
ble remedy now in sight.” In a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post in reply to this assertion, Fairfax Harrison, 
chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, challenged it as 
without foundation. “We are in close conference constant- 
ly,” he said, “with railroad men, business men and govern- 
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ment officers and none of them has ever expressed the opin- 
ion that the present state of affairs has continued long 
enough or that government control of the operation of rail- 
ways is desirable. A statement exactly opposite would more 
accurately reflect the views expressed not only by railroad 
men but by members of the cabinet and other government 
officers.” 

The preparation of the list of non-essential commodities 
at the request of Judge Lovett and Dr. Garfield, Mr. Har- 
rison said, cannot, except by most strained interpretation, 
be construed as an admission that transportation conditions 
demand any radical change in the organization and methods 
now being used in the operation of the roads. 

“We are not advocating a ‘let well enough alone’ policy,” 
he said, ‘and welcome any and all helpful suggestions. The 
Railroads’ War Board and the managements of the indi- 
vidual railways are putting forth their utmost efforts to meet 
the transportation demands of the country, and we confi- 
dently believe, as we have indicated in previous statements, 
that under the present arrangement, the railways will be 
able to render all the transportation of essential articles 
necessary. If, however, more radical measures become nec- 
essary, the Railroads’ War Board will not hesitate to rec- 
ommend such changes. Therefore, the agitation of proposals 
for radical changes in the existing organization and methods 
without careful previous consideration is ill-timed and dan- 
gerous. Their adoption would result in a demoralization 
in the transportation field, greatly reduce the efficiency of 
the railways and be disastrous to the commercial and mili- 
tary interests of the country.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF -THE 
RAILROADS 


The detailed suggestions referred to in the statement re- 
garding additional methods for increasing the efficiency of 
the railroads are contained in Bulletin No. 42 issued by the 
war board on November 15, addressed to all railroads, and 
are as follows: 

“We are approaching the winter with apprehensions of 
possible congestion on our railroads, notwithstanding all 
that has been accomplished by the hearty co-operation with 
us of government agencies, shippers and the general public, 
in increasing their efficient operation. Our reports show 
that in the second quarter of 1917 each locomotive handled 
16.1 per cent and each freight car 15.3 per cent more reve- 
nue ton miles than in the corresponding period in 1916, 
equivalent to the addition of 4,985 locomotives and 361,000 
freight cars to the equipment of the latter year. While the 
committee gratefully accords credit for this showing to the 
co-operative efforts of the carriers and the public, it con- 
siders it necessary to direct attention to the extraordinary 
additional amount of transportation that the carriers will 
be called on to supply this winter, through the operation of 
conditions that have developed since our entry into war, the 
pressure from which is constantly and rapidly increasing in 
intensity. 

“The commandeering of ships engaged in Atlantic and 
Pacific coastwise trade, and of seagoing tugs plying between 
Newport News and New England points, throws on the 
railroads the burden of transporting much of the New Eng 
land coal and cotton supply that formerly moved by water 
Many more troops, in addition to 1,200,000 already moved, 
will have to be transported, and at least 2,500 carloads of 
supplies for their use must be handled patty this winter 
Proper response to these demands, and to the almost un- 
limited calls for fuel from all parts of our country, will 
require unremitting effort. 

“Tt is evident, therefore, that however heartily the public 
has already responded to our requests for co-operation, ad 
ditional and most strenuous endeavor must be made, both 
by us and by them, to overcome the stress of winter weather, 
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overworked plant, and depletion of forces through calls to “On single track, as most of our lines are, the number of 
the flag and resignations to accept employment in shipyards meeting points and opportunities for collision decrease much 
and munitions factories. more rapidly than the number of trains. For instance, 10 

“Repeating and emphasizing the suggestions in our Bul- trains each way daily involve 100 possible meets, with the 
letin No. 12 of May 4, 1917, to strive for increased effici- delays incident thereto, and offer equal opportunity for head- 
ency, the following additional ones are offered: on collisions; by reducing the number of trains to 7, or 30 

“1. Study thoroughly all priority and other governmental per cent, the possible meets, delays, and collisions fall to 
orders issued to promote movement of traffic and use of 49, or 51 per cent. 
equipment, comply cheerfully and promptly therewith, and “The Loss of equipment service resulting from a reduction 
of speed from 20 to 15 miles per hour, is suffered on the 
time it is moving only, and as this is but a small percentage 
of the total time consumed on a trip, the actual loss is very 
small, and is much more than offset by the carn of 15 per 
cent in tractive power of a typical freight locomotive at the 
lower speed. 

“9. Wherever possible, arrange for common use of ter- 
2 minals and facilities, to tide over threatening emergencies. 
» “10. Curtail reconsignment privileges in every possible 

way. 
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“11. Encourage the use of motor trucks and co-opera- 
tion with trolley lines for handling short-haul freight. 


“12, Enlist the services of water transportation lines in 
ail reasonable and practicable ways. 


“13. Start a systematic, vigorous campaign to provide 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
There Can Be but One Answer 


adopt the same attitude towards the orders of the Commis- 
sion on Car Service. 
“2. Redouble effort to: 


(a) Increase the loads per car of bulk grain and 
other commodities, much of- which still 
moves in light loads. 

(b) Expedite car movements through yards and 
terminals. 

(c) Check up and enforce demurrage rules rigidly. 

(d) Check up and eliminate cross-haul of com- 
modities. 

“3. Unload company material much more promptly. 
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“4. Increase lading in L. C. L. merchandise cars, by Monn} 
establishing ‘sailing days,’ a practice used with great suc- From the Evening Mall. New Vouk 
cess by some of our constituents. - ie 

“5. Increase fuel economy by closer inspection of firing Uncle Sam—“If Those Fellows Don’t Quit Their Quarrel- 
practice, and by extending the use of superheated steam, ing, by Gum, I'll Run the Railroads Myself” 


feed-water heaters, etc. 
“6. Review switching service at terminals, and prescribe 


universal interline waybilling, a study of the operation of 
ecial movements, so as to cut out all unnecessary detention 


which on one large system convinces us will result not only 
©! cars. in a large money saving, but in saving 12 to 18 hours’ time 
“7. Wherever transportation can be conserved, avoid the on cars and the continuous services of one switch engine, 
- of unreasonably circuitous routes, carefully avoiding, handling setbacks account ‘no billing,’ at each representa- 
wever, overloading direct routes. tive terminal. 
‘8. Lengthen passenger and fast freight train schedules “14, 
‘ring the winter, to promote punctuality, and avoid de- 
ralization of traffic that invariably follows failure of 
‘ular trains to make their schedules. 


Keep seaports and regional gateways free of con- 
gestion, by prompt use of embargoes, which should be estab- 
lished immediately on signs of trouble, without waiting, as 
has frequently been done, until congestion has actually oc- 
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curred. An ounce of prevention is worth not one but many 
pounds of cure. 

“The railroads generally are very short-handed, some of 
our constituents reporting a net shortage of 12%4 per cent in 
the number and a much larger percentage of loss in the effi- 
ciency of its employees, because of the necessity of filling 
vacancies with unskilled and inexperienced men. We recog- 
nize that everyone is doing his best, in trying conditions, to 
help his country win the war, but if insuperable difficulties 
should arise to prevent us from giving the public as good 
service as we desire, we ask every railroad executive to make 
it clear why we failed, and to request the public to continue 
to exercise the patience and tolerance that they have here- 
tofore shown.” 


STATISTICS SHOW INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The steadily increasing efficiency of freight operation is 
again reflected in the monthly report compiled for the Rail- 
roads’ War Board by the Bureau of Railway Economics of 
statistics showing the results of freight operation during the 
month of August. The returns included in this statement 
represent about 97 per cent of the operated mileage of roads 
of Class 1, which during the month show an increase of 8.4 
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per cent in revenue ton miles transported with an increase of 
only 1.7 per cent in the number of freight locomotives and 
2.5 per cent in the number of freight cars in service. The 
details are shown in the table. A statement has also been 
compiled showing the comparative results of freight opera- 
tion for the five months, April to August, 1917, as compared 
with the same period of the previous year for certain se- 
lected features of the report. This shows an increase in rev- 
enue ton miles of 23,904,579,696, or 16:2 per cent, while the 
average number of freight locomotives in service increased 
only 1.4 per cent and the average number of freight cars in 
service increased 2.2 per cent. ‘The average number of 
tons per train increased from 625 to 675, or 8 per cent. 
The tons per loaded car from 24.8 to 27, or 8.9 per cent, 
while the average mileage per locomotive per day increased 
from 65.3 to 68.7, or 5.2 per cent, and the average mileage 
per car per day increased from 27.3 to 28.1, or 2.9 per cent. 
The percentage of freight locomotives in shop or awaiting 
shop was reduced from 15.6 per cent to 14.1 per cent, and 
that of freight cars in shop or awaiting shop from 6.4 to 
5.8 per cent. The revenue ton miles per locomotive in- 
creased 14.5 per cent in the five months operated, and the 
revenue ton miles per freight car increased 13.7 per cent. 
These statistics are for 225,349 miles of road. 
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Increase or decrease Increase or decrease 
ii an a tO 
Item 1917 1916 Amount Per Cent 1917 1916 Amount ‘Per Cent 
Cg a etd wende ces enn eue 54,235,124 53,018,200 1,216,924 2.3 21,720,903 21,636,481 84,422 0.4 
LOGGCd Freight GCREMMIERs 666s ccccscccccsese 1,333,670,890  1,355,084,353 d 21,413,463 d 1.6 568,802,008 587,566,299 d 18,764,291 d 3.2 
Empty freight car-milts.........c.seseeceees 606,326,158 564,492,813 41,833,345 7.4 263,982,795 263,475,405 507,390 0.2 
Total freight car-miles—loaded and empty... 1,939,997,048 1,919,577, = 20,419, = 1.1 832,784,803 851,041,704 d 18, ry 901 d 2.2 
Freight locomotive-miles .......---.sesceses 5,384,034 63,668,168 1,715,866 2.7 29,189,026 28,804,593 433 1,3 
SGD GUIS acc ricnasccepegesseswens 34,172,924,079 31,531, 700, 934 2,641 223, 145 8.4 16,168,897,766 15,118,995,684 1,049, 302 082 6.9 
ee er re 3,029,508,389 2; 700,060,378 329, 448, 011 12.2 975,314,679 - 809,736,749 165,577,930 20.4 
Average number of freight locomotives in 
BE ak ev at anidednics bie aaemne ene oe 30,371 29,855 516 a 12,451 12,282 169 1.4 
Average number of freight locomotives in 
GNOD OF BUMIIEE GROR ccc ccc ccosccccccses 4,293 4,587 d 294 d 6.4 1,843 1,986 d 143 d 7.2 
Average numberof freight cars in service. 2,307,031 2,251,182 55,849 2.5 1,180,955 1,152,775 28,180 2.4 
Average number of freight cars in shop or 
EN WE? bbs pegs devedacdeneeeetes 139,147 150,281 d11,134 47.4 75,330 79,690 d 4,360 d 5.5 
HOME coccccccccccccccccccccccevvsssscece 105,077 122,062 d 16, 985 d 13.9 55,984 64,776 8,792 d13.6 
Wane etadaon cakes ea nhawnsdakelaees 34,070 28,219 5,8 20.7 19,346 14,914 4,432 29.7 
Tons per train....... , eke 686 646 40 6.2 789 736 53 7.2 
TOMS PEF TONGS CBF... cccccccccecces 27.9 25.3 2.6 10.3 30.1 27.1 3.0 11.1 
Average miles per locomotive per day.. nice 69.4 68.8 0.6 0.9 75.6 75.7 d0.1 d 0.1 
Average miles per car per day.........seeee0: 27.1 27.5 d 0.4 d 1.5 22.7 23.8 d 1.1 d 4.6 
Per cent of empty car-miles..........00esse00 31.3 29.4 1.9 6.5 31.7 31.0 0.7 2.3 
Per cent of freight locomotives in shop or 
— GROP oc eccccseseccvecccccscsces 14.1 15.4 d 1.3 d 8.5 14.8 16.2 d1.4 48.7 
Per cent freight cars in shop or awaiting 
GE Ubnaee comes ce cedeteewneeacdsowass 6.0 6.7 d0.7. 410.5 6.4 6.9 d 0.5 d 7.2 
Revenue ton-miles: 
NO OO Oe eee ee ree 1,125,183 1,056,161 69,022 6.5 1,298,602 1,230, = 67,614 5.5 
ee SORE BONS gnc ibs oS 4d Kieespev eos 14,813 14,007 806 5.8 13,691 13,115 576 4.4 
Average miles operated—single track........ 224,251.46 224,503.45 d 251.99 d0.1 55,901.24 56, 130. 41 d 239.17 d 0.4 
SouTHERN DIstrRIcT WESTERN DistrRIcT 
A ny —— HN —__— 
Increase or decrease Increase or decrease 
PREIS SE ET in ee " 
Item 1917 1916 ‘Amount Per Cent 1917 1916 Amount Per Cent 
Nn, SES: os i cat i nneeeableukee ns 9,943,204 9,074,714 868,490 9.6 22,571,017 22,307,005 264,012 1.2 
ReGen SPCiIGRt CAPRICE. 6 ok cc kcnesccccccece 229,054,388 215,709,570 13,344,818 6.2 535,814,494 551,808,484 d 15,993,990 d 2.9 
re: CG is bosndegencees-s ie 113,438,998 91,961,612 21,477,386 23.4 228,904,365 209,055,796 19,848,569 9.5 
Total freight car-miles—loaded and empty... 342,493,386 307,671,182 34 "822,204 11.3 764,718,859 760,864,280 3,854,579 0.5 
Freight locomotive-miles ...........-eeeeeee 11,054,928 10,094,245 0,683 9.5 25,140,080 24,769,330 370,750 1.5 
NGOS, SUPINE Se de ccnsecctccsasceeevens 6,003,243,039 5,227,001,875 776,241,164 14.9 12,000,783,274 11,185,703,375 815,079,899 7.3 
OI CUD 6 oh on 0660 tscnunses eee 568,601,920 520, 285, 018 48,316,902 9.3 1,485,591,790 1,370,038,611 115,553,179 8.4 
Average number of freight locomotives in 
NE Sacha ais iahee ws acd OS Ce Dine acs gine deme 5,433 5,329 104 2.0 12,487 12,244 243 2.0 
Average number of freight locomotives in ’ 
sk ee re 715 690 25 3.6 1,735 1,911 d176 d§ 
Average number of freight cars in service. 315,122 310,092 5,030 1.6 810,954 788,315 22,639 
Average number of freight cars in shop or 
CE MN 2 cbc come er kines Sie neeras 16,299 20,920 d 4,621 4d 22.1 47,518 49,671 d2,153 d 
TT , MCE eee ee eee 12,990 17,996 d5,006 4d 27.8 26, 103 39,290 d 3,187 d 
PN i haatdarkuwecnees eet mkedenege & 3,309 2,924 385 13.2 11, — 10,381 1,034 1 
I ls ria 0a ian a uaa dia: ue alre Shaek acd Want 661 633 28 4.4 598 563 35 
CONE 6 a0 he K wee ddawceecetereeos 28.7 26.6 2.1 7.9 25.2 22.8 2.4 1 
Average miles per locomotive per day......... 65.6 61.1 4.5 7.4 64.9 65.3 d0.4 dt 
Average miles per car per day..........ececee 35.1 32.0 3.1 9.7 30.4 31.1 d 0.7 d 
Per cent of empty car-miles...........ccccece 33.1 29.9 3.2 10.7 29.9 27.5 2.4 8 
Per cent of freight locomotives in shop or 
ES oc da aureus le Ws we ea ewe 13.2 12.9 0.3 2.3 13.9 15.6 d1.7 di 
Per cent of freight cars in shop or awaiting 
cu Mawel ain sath acd ae rem eked) eee Ca §.2 6.7 d1.5 422.4 5.9 6.3 d 0.4 1 
Revenue ton-miles: 
Per locomotive ...cccccscccecccccscccces 1,104,959 980,860 124,099 12.7 961,062 913,566 47,496 
Per freight c@f..0.cscesscevees eeeesccee 19,051 16,856 2,195 13.0 14,798 14,189 609 
Average miles operated—-single track........ 41,867.16 42, 059. 79 d 192.63 d 0.5 126,501.06 126,303.25 197.81 
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National Industrial Traffic League 


Constructive Discussions by Public-Spirited Commis- 
sioners of Demurrage, Bills of Lading, Express Rates 





HE National Industrial Traffic League held its annual 
T meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on November 15 and 16 with about 150 mem- 
bers present. G. M. Freer, manager of the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the League, presided and, in the absence of Secretary 
O. F. Bell, that position was filled by E. F. Lacy, of Chi- 
cago, assistant secretary. 

The first business was the election of officers for the en- 
suing year and the present incumbents were re-elected, 
namely, Messrs. Freer, Bell (traffic manager of the Crane 
Company, Chicago), Lacy, and W. H. Chandler, manager 
of the Transportation Department of the Boston (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce, vice-president. F. B. Montgomery 
was made chairman of the board of directors and H. C. 
Barlow chairman of the Executive Committee. The report 
of the secretary-treasurer showed $4,016 on hand, of which 
$3,000 is of the nature of an emergency fund, drawing in- 
terest. ‘The membership dues were increased last year for 
the purpose of providing this fund; and the amount of dues 
collected, according to the report, was nearly $12,000. 

The Executive Committee presented a report recounting its 
activities since the last meeting (at Buffalo). In connec- 
tion with the new rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regarding the filing by railroads of applications for 
leave to issue new tariffs, the League has called to the com- 
mission’s attention the importance of requiring the railroads, 
without exception, to confer, in advance, with representatives 
of the shipping public; and the commission has been asked 
to prescribe a form of application which shall show how 
and to what extent this duty of conferring with shippers 
has been carried out. The League also asked that all such 
applications for authority to issue tariffs should be filed at 
every place at which the railroads are required to maintain 
complete public files of tariffs. It is understood that the 
Commission proposes to issue a daily bulletin giving infor- 
mation about these applications. 

In this discussion of the question of tariffs there was 
voiced a demand that every tariff should show, in summary 
form, on the first or second page, what changes have been 
made, especially advances on rates in former tariffs; but it 
was the consensus of opinion that in many cases such a 
rule could not reasonably be complied with. 


DEMURRAGE 


The Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage, F. B. 
Montgomery, chairman, presented an interpretation of de- 
murrage rule No. 2, section A (allowing 48 hours’ free time 
tor unloading), as applied to a case where there are two 
minimum carload shipments in one car consigned to dif- 
ferent consignees in the same town. It was held that each 
consignee should have 48 hours, free of interference, in 
which to unload his freight. The meeting adopted this in- 
terpretation. 

The committee reported its interpretation of demurrage 
rule No. 2, section B, paragraph 3. The committee recom- 
mends that this rule (allowing 24 hours’ free time) should 
apply to all cases where a car is delayed because a con- 
nection rightfully demands prepayment or the surrender 
of the bill of lading; and this the convention approved. 

The committee made a number of suggestions in regard to 
hanges in storage rules No. 1 and No. 5, and these were 
pproved by the meeting. 


The committee has had considerable discussion of de- 
murrage rule 5, section A, covering constructive placement; 
and reported that further conferences were to be had with 
the American Railway Association’s Committee on Relations. 
In regard to section B of rule 6, imposing a demurrage 
charge in case a car is placed for a shipper and he does 
not use it, the American Railway Association proposes to 
add to the demurrage charge the regular switching rate for 
each move. The committee has protested against this new 
rule, because of this switching charge addition and for other 
reasons. Shippers who have been consulted believe that no 
switching charge should be made, for any movement, except 
according to rates shown in regular published freight tariffs. 
In the discussion on the report it was pointed out that this 
rule, allowing a car thus unused to stand 48 hours, was 
liable to be wasteful; it does not cure the evil which is 
aimed at; it will not prevent interplant use of cars. The 
action of the committee in protesting against the rule was 
approved. 

Reporting on the agitation by some railroad men to abro- 
gate the average agreement and the complaints of some con- 
signees that it ought to be more liberally applied to cars 
which are held en route to complete loading (and which 
are allowed one day for the purpose), the committee finds 
that the American Railway Association has disapproved 
the agitation for abolition of the agreement at the present 
time and has so notified its local committees; and no action 
is recommended. 

Considering the question of the desirability or undesira- 
bility of demurrage bureaus (like that now in operation at 
Boston), the committee found much difference of opinion; 
and had done nothing except to appoint a subcommittee 
of three to discuss the matter, if found desirable, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This action was ap- 
proved by the meeting. 


FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 


The report of the Classification Committee brought out 
a long discussion on the desirability of asking the railroads 
for more liberal rules to permit the combining of different 
commodities in a single carload at a carload rate. In some 
cases this practice has increased loading efficiency and in 
others, it is claimed, has not. Such clauses in the classifi- 
cation are abused by the mixing of commodities that have 
no legitimate relation to each other. 

On the subject of uniform classification the committee 
reported that in the next revision of the Western Classifica- 
tion about 87 per cent of the descriptions will be in con- 
formity with the descriptions adopted by the Uniform Classi- 
fication Committee. This next revision, which will be No. 
55, will contain 7,921 items, an increase of about 600 over 
the last one. 

The railroads contemplate putting into the next Western 
Classification a rule stipulating that an article shall not 
be considered as knocked down unless it has been taken 
apart so as to reduce materially the space occupied. This 
has been objected to as not being sufficiently explicit, and 
the committee has been asked to recommend that the tariff 
shall set forth, in each case, just what must be done to an 
article to entitle it to the K. D. rating. The point was brought 
out that every shipper knows what is reasonable in this mat- 
ter, and that all that is needed is competent and impartial 
inspectors on the part of the railroads ; but the meeting finally 
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voted to instruct the committee to endeavor to secure explicit 
definitions, in the classifications, for each item. 

In the revision of the Official Classification there is a 
proposal to take out carload ratings on about 75 commod- 
ities, and shippers objecting to this have already gone to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with their complaints. 
These elisions are proposed on the ground that the com- 
modities are never shipped in carloads; but the discussion 
brought out that some shippers want certain of these rates 
only to use them under rule 10, which permits mixed car- 
loads. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS 


The committee on this subject proposed the addition of a 
line in the standard bill of lading for the street address of 
the consignee; and the meeting ordered the request to be laid 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commit- 
tee reported a need for a manual for the use of shipping 
clerks covering the marking, packing and handling of freight, 
but no action was taken. A strong argument was made for 
the enforcement of the rule requiring the marking of every 
package and the erasure of old marks. There is a great 
waste of time and energy in tracing for lost packages, which 
work would be saved if everything were properly marked. 
One member urged that the Car Service Commission be asked 
to order the rejection of shipments not properly marked. 

Mention of the subject of tracing brought out a long dis- 
cussion on the great amount of useless tracing and the diffi- 
culty in getting proper attention to tracers which really are 
necessary. One concern, shipping 300 cars a month, had 
boasted of sending out tracers after every shipment, within 
a day or two, and named the roads which cheerfully attended 
to such tracers, virtually furnishing to the shipper progress 
reports for every shipment. This abuse was condemned as 
impairing the railroads’ ability to properly attend to legiti- 
mate tracing. This practice of indulging shippers in the 
habit of asking to have shipments traced before they have 
had time to reach destination was strongly condemned by a 
number of speakers; and one Chamber-of-Commerce com- 
missioner moved to approve the use, by railroads, of a printed 
circular, declining to send tracers prematurely, this circular 
to be pinned to the application and to constitute the only 
reply to such applications. One New England road was 
cited as receiving 1,400 requests a week for these illegitimate 
tracers. 

The speakers made a clear distinction between ordinary 
tracing and requests for special attention to shipments which 
must be expedited; and one of them said that if suitable 
junction records were kept, so that inquiries could be prompt- 
ly answered, the matter of tracing would be greatly simpli- 
fied. It was pointed out, however, that such records are not 
kept for 1. c. 1. shipments and probably could not be reason- 
ably required. 

BILLs OF LADING 


The committee on this subject made a brief report on a 
proposed blank combining a bill of lading with a waybill, 
but after a very brief discussion the subject was laid on the 
table. 

Certain railroads in the southwest have proposed to make 
a charge for issuing a bill of lading for a shipment to be 
billed “to order, notify,” but the committee, after conferring 
with prominent railroad officers, concluded that there was 
no likelihood that such a charge would be actually put in 
effect. The motive for imposing a charge is to get rid of 
unnecessary application for such receipts. 

There was a long discussion in regard to varied and incon- 
sistent practices on the part of the railroads in determining 
the value of freight which has been lost or damaged. The 
present standard form of bill of lading stipulates that pay- 
ment shall be based on the value of the freight at the time 
and place of shipment; but certain railroads try to reduce 
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their payments by insisting on the values named in the in- 
voice, though the bill of lading now has no provision for the 
use of the invoice figures. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is now receiving 
two or three hundred complaints a month concerning ship- 
pers’ difficulties in getting satisfactory treatment from the 
railroads in the matter of valuation of lost or damaged prop- 
erty. Many of these complaints have to do with what are 
called drop shipments; shipments where there are three 
parties concerned, the shipper, the jobber who has ordered 
the goods, and the consignee; the goods being shipped direct 
to the consignee and the jobber never seeing them. There 
are three possible bases for the valuation, namely, (a) the 
shipper’s invoice, (b) the date and time of shipment, and 
(c) the jobber’s invoice to the final buyer. Members re- 
ported much contention concerning claims on these ship- 
ments. It is expected that the new uniform bill of lading 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission hopes to decide 
upon and prescribe sometime within the next six months, 
will clarify this situation; but in the meantime the question 
is whether the League and the railroads cannot come to some 
temporary agreement. It was proposed to have a conference 
with a committee of the Freight Claim Association, but this 
was rejected as not meeting the situation. The freight claim 
agents deal only with questions between carriers, and have 
no authority as to questions between a carrier and a cus- 
tomer. 

Many absurd transactions were cited. One railroad, to 
get at the value of goods at the place and time of shipment, 
requested the consignor to furnish the names of all of the 
farmers from which the goods had been bought, with a view 
to getting figures from each producer! 

In the view of a number of members the Cummins amend- 
ment has had the effect of restoring the common law, so that 
the present provision in the bill of lading concerning values 
is illegal; the common law would require a railroad to pay 
the consignee’s actual loss, regardless of technicalities. 

A proposal to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a ruling interpreting the valuation clause in the present 
bill of lading was vigorously opposed, the claim being made 
that as the present bill of lading form is not in compliance 
with the law (as the Supreme Court is expected finally to 
decide) any expression by ‘the commission, even of a tem- 
porary nature, may have a wrong influence in connection 
with the final action to be taken on a permanent bill-of- 
lading form; but it was finally voted to ask the commission 
for a conference. 


EXPRESS BUSINESS 


The committee on this subject reported the recent action 
of the express companies in asking authority for an increase 
of 10 per cent in their rates for the transportation of mer- 
chandise and expressed the opinion that probably such an 
increase, to be allowed only during the continuance of the 
war, would be justified. The express companies, no doubt, 
will agree to such a time limit and it is expected that there 
will be a hearing on the subject in December. 

Shippers have complained that express companies will 
not consider a claim from a consignor until he gets a writ- 
ten release from the consignee. This is an annoyance be 
cause consignees in such cases frequently will refuse to com 
ply. The committee was instructed to confer with the ex- 
press companies; and to see that their rules were made publi 
Members who had gone to the highest officers of the express 
companies had succeeded in having subordinates 
brought to terms. A number of members narrated varie: 
grievances. In the central west the express companies ha‘ 
returned the money on C. O. D. shipments 30 to 60 days b 
hind time. All members were recommended to send th« 
grievances to the chairman of the express committee, W. ! 
Chandler, Boston. 


soo! 














November 23, 1917 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


There was a brief discussion on the recent action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in relieving the railroads 
of some of the former requirements concerning statistical 
reports; and it was voted to request the commission to con- 
tinue the requirements for statistics of ton miles, loaded car 
miles and some other data in relation to certain important 
commodities, the argument being that these statistics are still 
kept up by the railroads for their own use, and that there- 
fore the data can be sent to Washington without imposing 
on the roads an unreasonable burden. 

At the banquet of the League at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday evening an address was made by Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which is 
reported in another column. 

The membership committee reported an increase in the 
membership of the League during the past year from 360 to 
430. Members from Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Mil- 
waukee and other cities reported on the activities of regional 
committees and their work in co-operating with the district 
committees of the American Railway Association. Generally 
satisfactory conditions in this respect were reported, though 
in some cases the railroads had complained that the com- 
mercial interests were not active enough. 

The question of a place for the next meeting was referred 
to the executive committee. There was a strong sentiment 
that the League ought to have at least three general meet- 
ings every year. 


U. S. RAILROAD OFFICERS GOING TO RUSSIA 


The personnel of the Russian Railway Service Corps, 
which has been recruited under the direction of S. M. Felton, 
. director general of railways, from railroad operating and 
mechanical officers of the United States, to assist in the 
operation of the Russian railway system, particularly the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, has been completed, and the prin- 








Coriright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Remarkable Photo Showing Destroyed Bridge Blown Up in Russian Retreat Buckling and About to Fall 


b “his remarkable photograph is one of the very few made during the war showing a bridge actually being blown up. 
ed n buckling under the strain of the explosion, just before it fell, dense clouds of smoke rolled over the structure and water spouts all 


showing the effect of the mines planted in the river. 
military tactics for delaying a pursuing enemy. 
vent its falling into the hands of the Teutons. 


usu 
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cipal officers, with their railway and military titles, are as 
follows: 

George H. Emerson, general manager, Great Northern, 
colonel; George S. Stewart, general superintendent, Great 
Northern, lieutenant-colonel; R. B. Hawkins, superintend- 
ent of motive power, Great Northern, lieutenant-colonel.. 

Majors: B. O. Johnson, division superintendent, North- 
ern Pacific; Charles M. Winter, division superintendent, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Frank R. Blunt, 
division superintendent; Collins Gravis, division superin- 
tendent; Andrew C. Peterson, division superintendent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Charles T. Spear, division 
superintendent; F. B. Irvine, division superintendent; 
George W. Tower, division superintendent, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; M. F. McLaren, division sup- 
erintendent; Samuel T. Cantrell, division superintendent; 
F. B. Parker, division superintendent; John H. McGlogan; 
assistant superintendent of telegraph, Great Northern. 

Captains: J. C. Benson, master mechanic; John De- 
laney, master mechanic; James Casey, master mechanic; 
G. F. Egbers, master mechanic; Northern Pacific; H. A. 
Enochson, master mechanic, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha; Joseph B. Roach, master mechanic; P. G. Baker, 
master mechanic; W. C. Burel, master mechanic; Frank 
Buchanan, master mechanic, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; W. O. Williams, master mechanic; J. C. Climo, mas- 
ter mechanic, Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy, and ‘A. R. 
McKabe, master mechanic. 

The expedition also includes 24 traveling engineers, 24 
trainmasters, 12 chief despatchers, six boiler foremen and 
one secretary to general manager, all with the rank of first 
lieutenant; two secretaries to general superintendent, one 
secretary to superintendent of motive power, 69 train des- 
patchers, 3 line repairers, 1 lineman, 20 roundhouse fore- 
men, 2 machine foremen, 3*engine erecting foremen, 4 boiler 
foremen and 1 foundry foreman, with the rank of second 
lieutenants. 


-e eo 





The span can 


Russian engineers mined the river and destroyed the bridge as part of the 
They also blew up a neighboring village that had been used as a munition depot 











Longitudinal Section of the Locomotive Showing the Arrangement of Apparatus in the Cab. 


Pennsylvania Electric Freight Locomotive 


Details of Notable Features of the Running Gear 
Construction and Description of Electrical Equipment 


Paoli electrified section of the main line of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, of the experimental electric 
locomotive which has been built for main line freight service 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. A brief description of this 
locomotive, including the principal dimensions, was pub- 
lished in the June 8 issue of the Railway Age Gazette, page 
1199. It is the largest electric locomotive which has so far 
been built, having a starting tractive effort of 130,000 Ib. 
and a total weight of 240 tons, of which 198 tons is carried 
on the drivers. 

The locomotive has a nominal one hour rating of 4,800 
hp. at 20.8 miles an hour, which is equivalent to a tractive 
effort of approximately 87,000 lb. The continuous rating 
is 4,000 hp. or 72,000 lb. tractive effort at a speed of 20.85 
miles an hour, with the motors connected in parallel. For 
starting and slow speed operation, “cascade” connection of 
the two motors on each truck unit is provided. When re- 
generating at continuous capacity, the locomotive is capable 
of returning to the trolley system 4,400 hp. at a speed of 
21 miles an hour. 

In service between Altoona and Johnstown, where it is the 
intention eventually to use locomotives of this type, it is pro- 
posed to operate trains with one locomotive at the head end 
and one pushing. ‘The continuous capacity at a speed of 
20.85 miles an hour enables a trailing load of 2,300 tons to 
be hauled up a one per cent grade, 4,100 tons up a .5 per 
cent grade, or 11,000 tons on level track. Two locomotives 
operating under the proposed plan are expected to handle 
3,900 tons westbound, where the ruling grade is 2 per cent, 
and to handle 6,300 tons eastbound over a ruling grade of 
1.33 per cent. The speed chosen is considered to be about 
the maximum desirable for the operation contemplated and 
is governed by the size of trains as well as the characteristics 
of profile and alinement. 

In the previous article was given a general description of 
the construction of the. locomotive, but there are a number 
of features of the locomotive, both mechanical and electrical, 
which are worthy of more detailed consideration. 

The method of securing a rigidly maintained gear center 
distance may be seen in the illustration showing the flexible 
jack shaft gear and motor pinions with the casing removed. 
The jack shaft bearing brass consists of a solid bronze bush- 
ing pressed into an eye in the side frame. The removal of 
this brass involves the removal of the main gear center from 
the jack shaft: The armature bearings are contained in 
housings which are fitted into pockets 27 in. wide by 143 
in. deep in the top of the frame casting. These pockets 
depart from the rectangular in hat the sides are tapered 
1 in. in 16 in., the housing being forced into the pockets 
under a pressure sufficient to produce local stresses in excess 


a tm have recently been made on the Philadelphia- 


of any that will be imposed in service. The housings are 
then bolted in place both horizontally and vertically. The 
center distances between the gear and the motor pinions are, 
therefore, as securely fixed as if all three bearings were in 
an integral casting. 

The active iron of both motor stators on each truck is 
mounted in a unit motor frame and locomotive cross-tie 
casting, which also surrounds the jack shaft. The arma- 
ture bearings are arranged for oil ring lubrication, while the 
jack shaft is fitted with oil and waste lubrication, a large 
waste cavity being provided in the side frame casting above 
the jack shaft bearing. 

The body of the jack shaft is 11% in. in diameter with 
a long taper on each end to receive the gear center. The 
shaft is hollow, a hole 3 in. in diameter extending through 
from end to end. The gear center is of cast steel with a 
long hub which extends through the bearing brass and forms 
the running surface of the journal. The bore of the gear 
is tapered throughout its length and fits the taper on the 
end of the jack shaft. The gear center is pulled home to 
its seat on the shaft by a heavy nut on the end of the shaft, 
which is located in a counterbore in the outer face of the 
gear center. A heavy key in the taper fit insures the proper 
quarter of the crank pin. The crank pin is 8% in. in 
diameter and has a throw of 30 in. Opposite its center is a 
lead filled counterbalance with proper angular offset to com- 
pensate for transverse unbalance. A complete counterbal- 
ance is thus secured for all operating speeds. 

The flexible gear is of the Westinghouse type which was 
developed for railroad service and has previously received 
wide application both on cars and locomotives. This, how- 
ever, is the first commercial application in connection with 
rod drive and no other railroad application approaches it 
in the amount of power transmitted. The gear has a face 
10 in. in width which is a radical departure from previous 
railroad practice with overhung gearing. This width is 
made practicable by dividing the gear rim at its midwidth 
into two rings, independent flexibility being provided for 
each ring relative to the gear center. The gear pinions are 
integral and each meshes with both rings, the independent 
flexibility of which insures an approximately equal division 
of the maximum load. The pinions and gear rims were 
manufactured by the R. D. Nuttall Company and are 0! 
heat treated steel. 

The foundation of the cab structure consists of two built- 
up Z-shaped girders 26 in. deep, which are spaced 6 ft. ! 
in. apart. To the top of these girders is riveted a cover p! 
upon which the electrical apparatus is secured. At the mid- 
length of the cab is a built-in well 15 in. deep by about © ‘ 
in width, containing the electrolyte supply from the liquid 
rheostat, the sides of which are supported from the cenicr 
girder. To the bottom of this tank is secured the articu:t- 
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ing deyice, which is of unique construction; in effect it is a 
link by means of which the inner bumper beams of the two 
truck units are held in contact, and by means of which all 
traction stresses are transmitted from the frames of one truck 
unit to those of the other through the bumper beams, without 
imposing any stresses upon the cab structure other than those 
due to its own inertia. 

The inner bumper beam of each truck unit is a steel cast- 
ing of box section, the vertical faces of which are circular 
arcs with radii equal to the distances from the center of the 
cab center pin bearing. The two castings are thus in rolling 
contact with each other as thé angularity of the center lines 
of the two trucks changes, due to track curvature. Sup- 
ported from the bottom of the electrolyte well by means of 
pressed steel channels are two steel castings, each of which 
forms one jaw of a longitudinal pedestal spanning the two 
bumper beams. This pedestal is closed by a binder generally 
similar to the usual type of locomotive driving box pedestal 
binder. The faces of the cast steel jaws are tapered and are 
covered by long vertical extensions of the binder to which are 
bolted steel wearing plates. When the locomotive is in opera- 
tion the inner face of each bumper beam is in sliding contact 
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A series of taps is used on the main transformer partly to 
regulate the drop in the secondary voltage of the phase con- 
verter through its impedance when operating under heavy 
loads, and the rise in voltage when regenerating; also to 
correct the distortion of the phase of the secondary voltage 
under varying loads. Electro-pneumatically operated unit 
switches are used to change the various taps on the trans- 
former in such a way as to enable the change to be made 
from one tap to another without disconnecting the phase con- 
verter from the secondary of the transformer, or momentarily 
short circuiting the transformer coils. 

Three-phase power is supplied to each of the four motors 
through a set of five electro-pneumatically operated unit 
switches. These motor primary switches are also used as re- 
versing switches. One is used commonly for both forward 
and reverse operation, and the other four switches are used in 
pairs to interchange the connection of two of the phases for 
obtaining forward or reverse rotation of the motors. 

The motors are arranged for two-speed combinations, or 
normal regenerating positions, corresponding to approxi- 
mately 10 and 20 miles per hour. On the low speed, each 
pair of motors is connected in cascade; on the high speed, 











Pennsylvania Electric Locomotive Hauling an Idle Steam Locomotive 


with one of these plates. Both the inner and outer surfaces 
of the steel bumper beams are protected by steel wearing 
plates one inch thick, and held in place by countersunk bolts. 

The longitudinal cross section of the locomotive shows in 
detail the arrangement of the apparatus in the cab. Single- 
phase current at a potential of 11,000 volts is collected by a 
pantagraph trolley, thence following a path through an oil 
circuit breaker to the primary of the transformer from which 
it is led to the framework of the locomotive, the circuit being 
completed through the rails to the substation. The secondary 
of the transformer supplies power to the phase converter, 
which may be considered as a combined motor generator, 
transposing a portion of the power to a phase displacement 
of 90 deg. from that of the transformer secondary voltage. 
This, together with the direct supply from the secondary of 
‘ie transformer, forms a two-phase source of power which is 
combined by means of a Scott connection to give virtually 
‘iree-phase energy. 

A small single-phase motor which is mounted on the shaft 
of the phase converter is used in starting to bring the phase 
converter up to synchronous speed. It is then automatically 
cat out and used as a direct current generator to excite a 
‘inding on the rotor of the phase converter, to obtain a 
power factor of unity. 
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the motor primaries are connected to the three-phase supply 
in parallel, each secondary being connected to a regulating 
liquid rheostat. The control is arranged so that the change 
from one speed to another is made without losing more than 
half the accelerating or regenerating torque, this result being 
accomplished by effecting a progressive transition of the pairs 
of motors. 

The liquid rheostats, which govern the acceleration of the 
driving motors, are located in two separate tanks, the cast- 
ings of which are built as a part of the cab frame. Each 
tank contains two sets of electrodes. The liquid is circulated 
continuously through each of the tanks by centrifugal 
pumps. The level of the liquid in each tank may be varied 
independently by means of tubular overflow valves, which 
are controlled by differential air engines of the Westing- 
house PK type. The rheostats are located in the center of 
the locomotive, one pair at each end of a cooling tower com- 
partment containing two cooling towers. A small percentage 
of the liquid is by-passed to the top of the cooling towers 
and flows over the surface of the cooling trays back into the 
main tank. Air is blown over the trays in a direction op- 
posite to that of the liquid. In this way the body of the 
electrolyte in the main supply tank is sufficiently cooled by 
the expenditure of a relatively small amount of energy for 
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pump operation, and the sacrifice of but a small quantity of 
electrolyte through evaporation. 

When the liquid level in the rheostats has reached its 
maximum height, which occurs when the overflow valves oc- 
cupy their uppermost position, a set of switches is automat- 
ically closed to short circuit the secondary motor winding 
and cut out the rheostats. A small motor generator set, the 
motor of which is of the three-phase induction type, pro- 
vides a source of direct current for energizing the field of 
the phase-converter motor when it is operating as a direct- 
current generator to excite the phase converter motor wind- 
ing. Power to operate the control circuits and marker lights 
is also obtained from this set. 

One of the illustrations shows the master controller with 
the case removed. The upper handle, which is designated 
the “speed” handle, has three positions, one each for the 
10 and 20 mile per hour combinations, and one midway be- 
tween these two which is used as the transition position to 
enable one pair of motors to be changed over to a new com- 
bination without losing the accelerating or regenerating 
torque of the other pair. The center handle on the master 
controller controls the acceleration of the locomotive. It has 
three positions, marked “raise,” “hold” and “lower.” A 
movement of the handle to the “raise” position and then 
hack to the “hold” position a positive increment of 


gives 














The Motor and Jack Shaft Mounting 


rise in the liquid level of the rheostats. Moving the lever to 
the lower position and then back to the hold position re- 
sults in a lowering of the level of the liquid in the rheostats. 
In this way the speed of the locomotive is controlled during 
either the cascade or parallel connections. 

Overload protection is obtained by a current limit relay. 
This has the advantage of not opening the circuit, but op- 
erates first to arrest the rise of the liquid level in the rheo- 
stats and then to lower the level if the accelerating current 
goes beyond a certain fixed maximum value. 

The liquid rheostats may be operated independently of 
each other by means of levers located in an auxiliary con- 
troller. This provides a means of equalizing the load on 
the different pairs of motors and of reducing the current 
supply to one pair, without affecting the other pair. Other 
levers are provided in the auxiliary controller for raising 
and lowering the trolley, starting and cutting out the phase 
converter, and operating the phase converter voltage and 
phase balancing switches. 

Due to the inherent characteristics of the induction motor 
regeneration requires no extra control equipment. Manipu- 
lation of the master controller is exactly the same for re- 
generation as it is for running. The manipulation of this 
type of locomotive is extremely simple for both running 
and braking, requiring no special knowledge other than the 
manipulation of the air brakes when handling heavy trains. 
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There are two compressor sets on the locomotive, each a 
four-cylinder, two-stage balanced compressor having a ca- 
pacity of 150 cu. ft. These are manufactured by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. The armature of the motor 
is fitted on the overhung shaft of the compressor. The motor 
is a Westinghouse four-pole commutator type for alternat- 
ing current, and at 150 volts on each circuit develops 35 
hp. continuous rating at 1,200 r. p.m. By making use of 
a single-phase commutator motor, the compressor set can be 
operated independently of the phase converter, the only other 
apparatus needed being the transformer. This motor has 
characteristics similar to a series motor and gives a high 
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The Auxiliary Controller 


torque at starting. The compressor sets are controlled auto 
matically by electro-pneumatic governors. 

There are two sets of motor driven blowers on the locomo 
tive. These blowers force air through ducts to the main 
motors, phase converter and main transformer. They are 
mounted one at each end of the cab. In the event of failure 
of one set, the air ducts and dampers are so arranged as to 




















The Master Controller with Case Removed 


supply air to all the apparatus in the cab from the other set. 
This feature also makes it possible to shut down 

blower set while switching, and also to reduce stand-! 
losses. Although normally operating three-phase, the blower 
motor will run single-phase and act as a phase converter | 
the circulating pump motors. After a run, the phase con 
verter may therefore be shut down and the blower mot 
will continue to run on single phase after having been 
brought up to speed on three-phase while the phase conver' 
was in operation. This makes possible a further reducti 
in stand-by losses. 








The American Railroads in War Time’ 


Comprehensive Review of War Board’s Problems; Con- 


fidence in Ability of Roads to Carry Their Burden 


By Hale Holden 
President of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 





HIS League represents the energy and strength of the 
bi industry of the country; it visualizes the output of 
that industry in motion from producer to consumer. 
Your traffic is at once translated into terms of transporta- 
tion; into the billions of ton-miles which the railroads of 
the country manufacture in the vital services they render to 
you. Modern war finds little by analogy in wars of the 
past; new terrors, born of the genius of diabolical inven- 
tion have been met and endured and one by one are being 
surmounted. The practices of our commercial and industrial 
life of yesterday are being rapidly readjusted to meet the 
growing problems of this modern science of wholesale homi- 
cide and destruction and we must continue, as we have well 
begun, to bring our common effort into form best suited to 
the needs of the hour. Every month since April has added 
new momentum to this great machine of ours—the power 
of the American people—and willing co-operation, more than 
any other force, has brought this about. All of the great 
war measures, accomplished within a few months, were born 
of the sound morality of American citizenship, stirred from 
time to time by the great state papers of the President... . 
At this point the speaker described the work of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board in the organization of the railroads for 
the war. Speaking of the pooling of freight cars he said 
that approximately 160,000 empty cars had been moved 
from one line or part of the country to another to relieve 
shortage or distress, and that this probably had done more 
than anything else to increase the capacity of the railroad 
plant as a whole. In his judgment we shall not again re- 
turn to former methods in this matter. Continuing, he said: 
Empty mileage means added expense, and at a time when 
expenses are almost wholly out of control, it has been hard 
to incur; when cars for local needs have been scarce and 
hard to provide, it has been harder upon the individual road 
and upon the shippers on its line to let them go, but the 
larger needs of the country as given us by department or 
committee at Washington or as we have seen them, have gov- 
erned, and cars ordered to competitor or connection have 
been delivered as directed without delay. 
The Railroads’ War Board felt that before calling upon 
the public to make sacrifices in its normal transportation 
rights and privileges, the railroads should prove that they had 
made the first response and as far as the means within their 
control would permit, had improved their own efficiency. 
Already, as comparative statistics demonstrate, the most effi- 
cient transportation machine in the world, and with lower 
rates and higher costs of operation, the increase in traffic 
lindled gives ground to hope that thus far we have done our 
part. Without doubt, much more might have been done and 
‘e anxieties of the future point to much that must yet be 
done, but in passing judgment, you must remember that the 
life of this machine comes from the human hands that oper- 
e it and in the complex conditions about us, these hands 
metimes fail us and at times’ they falter in the struggle 
‘th the overload of the plant; you must also remember that 
mths ago, the intense industrial activity of the country, 
‘lowing the recall to Europe of thousands of able men, 
zan to deplete our mechanical and repair forces, and now 
‘ problem of proper maintenance of track and equipment 
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and indeed, of the efficient operation of trains, has become 
one of the serious anxieties of every railroad officer in the 
COUMTTY. . . «+ 

Observing the general increase in efficiency, critics have 
harshly asked why these things were not done long ago. 
The answer is that some of these more important measures 
were adopted knowing that to do them would add instead 
of decrease expense but were necessary to manufacture more 
transportation; and the savings accomplished by others have 
been long since absorbed by the mounting costs of opera- 
tion. The response of employees and officers under the pa- 
triotic cry of the hour, and the magnificent response of the 
shippers of the country to the same call have had their part; 
and also the disregard by both shipper and railroad, in the 
common good, of some of the restrictions which have, in the 
exercise of the arts of peace, been imposed upon this over- 
regulated industry. 


FUTURE MEASURES 


Cold weather is at hand with decreased efficiency of men 
and power and this, added to the growing scarcity of labor, 
gives much concern to the outlook for the winter. We have 
serious problems before us, but I think there is no reason for 
alarm nor indeed for doubt about the capacity of the rail- 
roads to meet the needs of the country. There are some 
things, however, which must be done to accomplish this and 
I base my judgment upon the faith that these things will 
be done. 

In the first place, the remarkable results which have come 
from co-operation show that this co-operation must, at all 
hazards of differences of opinion or selfish interests, be con- 
tinued. As difficulties multiply we must meet them by 
greater co-operation. Let us for the period of the war abol- 
ish and bring to an end the old spirit of complaint and 
criticism. We have in the past been too ready to criticize 
and to pass harsh judgment upon the motives and actions 
of each other. This is no time to rattle old skeletons; on 
the contrary, they ought now to be put well underground, 
and, if we do this, I think, they will permanently stay there. 
Organization such as this have done much in recent years 
toward a better understanding and, I think, the railroad 
men of the present day are striving earnestly and with un- 
selfish purpose to render the service which the public is 
entitled to have. 

The railroad plant today has definite limitations. It 
needs more power, but the output of the locomotive plants 
is going to supply the needs of the Government. We need 
more cars, but because of the needs of the Government and 
our allies not as much progress has been made as the traffic 
needs. We must remember, however, that it was only a 
little over two years ago that there were approximately 350,- 
000 idle cars reported throughout the country. It is 
unfair to say, as some have, that the railroads have broken 
down, because the truth is that they are doing more than 
ever before. The Priority law accomplishes, legally, 
a necessary discrimination born of the emergencies of the 
war. More will have to be done in this direction and some 
traffic will in time have to be taken off the rails. Already 
we know that some forms of industrial activity will be cur- 
tailed. We can conserve the energies of the railroads, also, 
by not requiring them during the war to use men or mate- 
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rial or train service for unnecessary improvements. The 
Secretary of War recently wrote to the chairman of the In- 
diana State Council of Defense, declaring that: “New en- 
terprises which are not fundamental to the efficient opera- 
tion of the country’s necessary activities should not be un- 
dertaken.” It seems plain that no substantial right nor in- 
terest can be seriously affected by the universal adoption at 
this time of this principle; if it is adopted it will take off 
the railroads a considerable volume of loading and release 
many men and cars for more essential work. ‘The reduction 
of passenger service already has released a great many men 
for more important work and has accomplished a consider- 
able saving in coal. The passenger travel of the country is 
heavier than it has ever been before and shows no signs of 
abatement, and the public may have patiently to submit to 
further curtailment of passenger service. 

We must make greater use of waterways, electric lines 
and motor trucks, and no better time than the present can 
be found to make the experiment. There are some stub- 
born facts, growing out of the big American freight car and 
the low American freight rate and the industry and team 
tracks and freight houses located conveniently in every city 
and town, which, I think, have had more to do with the in- 
activity of traffic by river or canal in this country than any- 
thing else; but in this time of heavy traffic, let us take a new 
look at the problem and see if some valuable use cannot 
be made of these natural highways. The War Board has 
said that the railroads will welcome any practicable water 
transportation, and they are prepared to-co-operate cordially 
with responsible persons or corporations who may provide 
such water transportation. This guarantees our interest, I 
think, in the subject. 

In many parts of the country freight is interchanged in 
considerable volume between steam and electric lines. 
Locally, electric lines are handling an increasing tonnage. 
Motor trucks present an admirable means for effecting de- 
livery of package freight to nearby points and as to all of 
these Iam satisfied that the railroads are prepared to join 
in reasonable measures to develop the use of them. 


FACILITIES Must BE INCREASED AND KEPT IN REPAIR 


But we must not stop here, when traffic is rapidly increas- 
ing and we see great plants and ship yards being constructed. 
The railroad facilities of the country must be increased and 
they must be kept in repair, otherwise they will embarrass 
and delay us. After a memorable interview with General 
Joffre, it was not difficult to surrender our space in Ameri- 
can locomotive shops in order that the urgent needs of the 
French might be first supplied; and we did the same for 
Russia; and naturally the engines, cars and other railroad 
supplies needed by our own Government for its foreign 
operations have preceded ours. These things had to be done 
whether the American railroads could afford to do them or 
not. After learning from the great marshal the part played 
by the locomotives of France in the Battle of the Marne, 
there was but one answer. 

We are building railroads in France and engines and 
cars to operate them, and we must not fail to build what- 
ever is necessary here. To support our operations there, we 
must not fall behind here. We must have priority for mate- 
rials and manufacture here, as may be necessary, and the 
benefit of prices fixed by the Government, and in these, the 
Government will, without doubt, lend us its aid. We must 
keep our shops running as now at full time, and competition 
of other industries must not be permitted to decrease our 
repair forces nor military service to take more of them than 
absolutely necessary, lest we may have, as others did, to 
call them back from the front to do this most important work 
at home. 

Plainly, in these times, the railroads must have more 
revenues. Railroad expenses nowadays are an open book, 
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and the predictions made last spring in the effort to obtain 
timely relief failed only in that the increased cost has greatly) 
exceeded the conservative estimates then made. ‘These things 
seem to me, however, not difficult to do—and yet the do- 
ing of them adequately and in time will likely determine 
the success of the efforts the railroads are so earnestly 
putting forth to help win the war. I have faith that all of 
these things will be done, because the measure of success 
in this war-time service to the Government will be that we 
do for it now everything that patriotism and love of country 
can do. 


IOWA COMMISSION APPROVES CURTAILMENT 
OF TRAIN SERVICE 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa has given 
its endorsement of the policy of the railroads in curtailing 
unnecessary passenger train service during the war, in an 
opinion reaching the conclusion that the Chicago Great 
Western should not be required to reinstate two passenger 
trains in each direction between Cedar Falls and Cedar 
Falls Junction, la., which were discontinued in April. The 
railroad had formerly operated four trains in each direction 
between the two points and a complaint regarding the re- 
duction in service was filed by the Cedar Falls Commercial 
Club and the Iowa State Teachers’ College. At the hearing 
it was shown that one of the trains discontinued during the 
year ending March 31, 1917, had carried an average of less 
than 10 passengers for each round trip and that the other 
had carried an average of about 12 passengers each round 
trip and that upon the whole service the earnings of the 
railroad did not equal the expense. There was also a show- 
ing that by reason of the discontinuance of the trains the 
International Harvester Company was unable to reach its 
patrons with express packages from its distributing plant at 
Cedar Falls with as much despatch as before and there was 
some showing that freight did not arrive at and was not 
taken away from Cedar Falls with the same promptness as 
before. It was also shown that service was available via 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern. The commission 
says in its opinion: 

“We recognize that the service given by the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company prior to the discontinuance of 
said trains was very convenient for the people of Cedar 
Falls. We think it would hardly be claimed that it was 
necessary, and the showing certainly is that the trains were 
not well patronized. 

“In addition to these facts, this commission thinks it 
should so regulate and control the service to be furnished 
by railroad companies at this time as to avoid the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money either directly or indirectly 
simply for the convenience of a few people. This country 
is now at war and the railroads are absolutely necessary to 
the proper conduct of that war, and where the public safety 
and public necessity are not manifestly and eminently en- 
dangered, we cannot be expected to order the railroads to 
operate trains where their operation is a mere matter of 
convenience and not a matter of necessity. The railroads 
of this state must be permitted and encouraged to use their 
whole equipment, including their funds, to carry on what is 
now the supreme business of this country—the business of 
war—and to facilitate the distribution of food, fuel and 
other necessities of life. Mere matters of convenience, which 
are desirable in times of peace and for the purposes of peace 
will have to wait until peace comes. 

“The application is hereby dismissed.” 





THE G. T. R. Patriotic AssoctaTiIon contributed $2,000 
to the British Red Cross Fund, for which special contrib 
tions were raised throughout Canada during October. 























The Work of the Army Engineer Corps 


The Railway Section, an Important Part of the Corps, 
Has Ordered $70,000,000 Worth of Material to Date 


a statement outlining the work of the corps of engi- 

neers of the army during recent months which in- 
cludes that of the railway section carried out under the 
direction of S. M. Felton, director general of railways. 

The corps of engineers since April 6 has not only been 
supplying the engineer equipment for an army of a million 
men, but has undertaken the unprecedented task of furnish- 
ing railroads complete from the United States for operation 
in France. The engineers construct the free arteries through 


bier Committee on Public Information has given out 


have been raised as part of the National Army. Seventeen 
pioneer regiments have been authorized as part of the Na- 
tional Army and are rapidly organizing. National Guard 
units, equivalent to about 7 regiments, have been called 
into the federal service, and their reorganization into 17 pio- 
neer engineer regiments for the 17 divisions of National 
Guard troops is well under way. 

Engineer officers’ training camps were established in each 
of the 16 training camp areas, the number of candidates for 
engineer commissions taken from each camp being 150. 
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This British Official Photograph Shows American Railway Engineers at Work on One of the Light Railways Behind the 
British Front 


which flow great armies, reinforcements, supplies and am- 
munition to the extremities of the lines. 

From March 1 to November 1 the corps of engineers 
increased its personnel from 256 officers on the active 
list to 394 officers and 14 retired officers on active duty 
and in addition has commissioned more than 5,000 reserve 
officers. The enlisted force has expanded from 2,100 to 
95,000 and there has also been a heavy increase in civilian 
employees. 

The enlisted strength of the corps on March 1 consisted 
of 3 engineer regiments of peace or minimum strength 
and 1 mounted company. On May 15, 4 remaining incre- 
ments, authorized by the National Defense Act of June 3, 
(916, increased the enlisted strength of the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Regular Army to 7 regiments and 2 mounted 
battalions, all of which have been raised to war strength. 

In addition, 9 railroad regiments and 1 forestry regiment 


After a month’s training in the same camps with candidates 
for commissions in other branches of the service, the engi- 
neer sections were transferred to three engineer training 
camps with special facilities for technical instruction, one 
in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., one at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and one at Vancouver Barracks, Washington. 
Instruction was continued there for two months. In August, 
1,900 candidates were graduated and now hold commissions. 
Large numbers of engineer graduates of training camps 
have been assigned to new regiments and special units are 
being organized and the training of enlisted men in the 
National Army will be largely under their supervision. A 
number are in France for special training. 

On December 1 about 1,200 engineer reserve officers will 
be graduated from a second engineer officers’ training camp. 

A duty imposed upon the engineers has been the purchase 
of the necessary engineer equipment for more than one mil- 
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lion men. The Urgent Deficiencies Act, approved June 15, 
1917, appropriated for the purpose amounts aggregating 
in excess of $130,000,000, an amount comparable with the 
purchases of material, equipment and supplies for the 
Panama canal during the ten years of its construction. The 
Urgent Deficiencies Act, approved October 6, 1917, provides 
$198,100,000 additional for engineer purposes, and it is 
expected that all of this will be expended during the present 
fiscal year. 

In the work for the fiscal year 1916 one officer and 21 
civilian employees were engaged in making purchases aggre- 
gating $550,000. On November 1, 1917, the purchasing 
force had been increased over 1,000 per cent to 52 officers 
and 193 civilians. All but two of these officers were ex- 
amined and commissioned in the Reserve Corps after the 
outbreak of the war. 

Within 350 hours after the Engineer Corps, following 
the declaration of war, advertised for equipment, awards 
had been made covering the requirements of one million 
men, a total of 8,700,000 articles, which included among 
other items four miles of pontoon bridge. Approximately two 
months was the average time of delivery secured on all of 
this material. 

On September 7, two weeks after receipt of instructions, 
equipment was en route to the various National Guard and 
National Army organizations at cantonments throughout 
the country. These shipments comprised a total of about 
48,000,000 lb. in some 64,000 separate cases and packages. 

By November 1 the outstanding obligations on orders 
placed for engineer material, equipment and supplies, aggre- 
gated $130,000,000 and disbursements in payment for 
material delivered had reached the sumi of $15,000,000 per 
month. Another important task of the engineers has been to 
provide efficient methods for the receipt, storage and ship- 
ment abroad, with proper accounting system, for this mass of 
supplies as well as for the vast equipment for field opera- 
tions and construction work. 

This work comprehended the selection, in a_ short 
time, of appropriate sites in various cities, the leasing of 
land, storehouses, piers, railway tracks, and the purchase, 
when they could not be leased, of such material as locomo- 
tive cranes, electric trucks, and similar appliances for freight 
handling, together with the organization of competent per- 
sonnel. 


THE RaAatILway SECTION 


The engineers of the Railway Section have undertaken 
to transport, and install and put into operation overseas, a 
complete railroad equipment. The railway problem in the 
theater of operations in France involves not only the organi- 
zation, equipment and military training of railroad troops 
for the construction, maintenance and operation of standard 
and narrow gage roads necessary for the supply of our 
armies, but also the purchase, inspection and shipment of 
immense quantities of railroad equipment, rails, ties, loco- 
motives, cars, shop tools, etc., necessary for the development 
of adequate port facilities, construction of new lines and 
their successful operation. The estimate of the situation in 
France was confirmed by the French Commission, headed 
by Marshal Joffre, and the means of meeting it have been 
carried on with intensity. The measures provided respond 
to the recommendations of the commission of expert rail- 
road men which was sent abroad and reported in detail the 
transportation conditions that would confront our armies 
from the ports to the front. 

Trained officials in various departments of American rail- 
roads: were called upon for the officers, and experienced 
railroad employees for the enlisted men, of the nine rail- 
road regiments, each of 33 officers and approximately 1,100 
men. Three regiments were organized for operating rail- 
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roads, every class of operatives being provided; five regi- 
ments were organized for construction, officers being experi- 
enced railroad builders and the enlisted men being bridge- 
men, trackmen, etc., and one regiment was composed oi 
men experienced in the departments of motive power and 
car repair. 

The cost of materials ordered to date is approximately 
$70,000,000, including some hundreds of locomotives, mor 
than 100,000 tons of steel rails, more than 3,000 complet: 
turnouts, 500,000 ties, 12,000 freight cars, 600 fill and 
ballast cars, 600 miles of telephone wire and apparatus, a: 
well as vast quantities of construction and repair equipment 

An organization of engineers was prepared for the con 
struction in France of piers, storehouses, terminal stations 
hospitals, cantonments, roads, water supplies; sewage dis 
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posal plants, lighting plants and similar construction. A 
vast amount of timber and other supplies was purchased and 
shipping arrangements made. Within four days of the re- 
ceipt of General Pershing’s cablegram asking for certain 
steel buildings, designs had been prepared, competitive bids 
secured and orders placed for 30-day delivery. A construc- 
tion company, contracted with to build wharf structures in 
France, sent abroad 225 men in August and the necessary 
material. Preferred attention was given to wharf and store- 
house construction, at the request of General Pershing. 

The engineers have also undertaken the work of organiz- 
ing and equipping special troops for special services, such 
as lumber supply, road construction, sanitary construction, 
camouflage service, gas and flame service, mining work, 
mapping, etc. 

Preferred attention has been given to the organization and 
equipment of the first forestry regiment, to be sent to France 
to produce lumber and timber from French forests. Three 
additional regiments are to be organized. The co-operation 
of the forestry service of the Department of Agriculture has 
been extended in the selection of personnel and equipment 
About 80 per cent of the forestry regiment’s equipment, 
value $350,000, has been delivered for shipment, weighing 
over 2,000 tons, with 12 saw mills, truck and railway equip 
ment and everything necessary to produce over four million 
board feet of finished lumber per month. 

In addition to all of these duties the Engineer Corps ha 
maintained its regular service in the preservation and im 
provement of navigable waters in the United States a1 
construction of coast defenses. New batteries are bei! 
pushed to completion with energy. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, Left to Right—Robert W’. Wooley, Winthrop M. Daniels, Charles C. McChord, Edgar E. Clark, Henry C. Hall, 
Chairman, James S. Harlan, Balthasar H, Meyer, Clyde B. Aitchison and George W. Anderson. Photo from Clinedinst Studio, Washington, D. C. 
P d Eastern Freight Rate | 
Arguments Concluded and Case Submitted to Com- 
mission—Bankers Testify Regarding Railway Credit 
WasHINGTON, November 29, 1917. 


to the commission on November 19. At the same time 

George Stuart Patterson, counsel for the eastern roads, 
announced that as soon as possible the eastern carriers would 
file applications with the commission asking for another 
advance of 15 per cent in classes and commodities, except 
coal, coke and iron ore. As to them the request will be for 
specific advances of 10 cents a ton. 

The hearing of the case took four days—a remarkable 
record in comparison with any other advanced rate case ever 
known. On November 15 the executives who had testified 
on November 5 returned for cross-examination, Messrs. Rea 
and Elliott being particularly selected for that ordeal at the 
hands of Clifford Thorne. On the next day the commission 
listened to Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank and Paul Warburg, vice-governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who were called by the commission as ex- 
perts to tell about the financial condition of the carriers. 
Their appearance made it necessary to put off the appear- 
ance of Clifford Thorne as a witness until the next day. 
His testimony was supplemented on behalf of the shippers 
by J. P. Norton, a stock and bond statistician. Thorne 
used the whole of Saturday and the arguments were put off 
until Monday, November 19. 

The two sides were represented in the final arguments by 
George Stuart Patterson and Clifford Thorne. Commis- 
sioner Anderson, near the close of the arguments, asked them 
whether, disregarding the railroads’ need of revenue to build 
up their credit with the investing public, the existing rates 
are high enough to enable the carriers to maintain them- 
selves as going concerns capable of fulfilling their obliga- 
tions as common carriers under the war strain. 

‘Absolutely, yes,” said Thorne. “And you have no right to 
allow any advances for any purpose other than maintaining 
he properties of these carriers and paying the stockholders 
a reasonable return on their investment.” 

George Stuart Patterson was equally certain the present 
rates are not sufficient for that purpose. 

“T am as absolutely certain as I am of my physical being, 
that the present rates are not high enough to maintain these 


pr 


properties,” said he. 


T & re-opened fifteen per cent rate case was submitted 





_ for operations. 


Throughout the hearing and argument ran the suggestion 
that the government should make loans to the railroads to 
buy equipment and extend their terminals. There was no 
enthusiasm on the part of either railroad men or shippers. 
The suggestion was made more often by a commissioner 
than by either party to the controversy. The only man who 
was strongly in favor of the plan was Benjamin C. Marsh 
who said he came from New York, as the representative of 
the American Committee on the High Cost of Living. He 
put forward government ownership as the panacea. If that 
could not be had he wanted the rate advances postponed un- 
til the valuation of the railroads is completed, so that, as 
he said, a proper basis for dividend paying and rates could 
be known. 

President Rea admitted that the time had come for seri- 
ously considering some plan whereby the government would 
provide capital but he said that even if the government pro- 
vided all the cars, locomotives and terminals needed to make 
an efficient plant the roads would still need more revenue 
He said the Pennsylvania is in exceptional 
financial condition but there are important roads in the east- 
ern district that are in bad shape that are just as important 
to shippers as carriers in better position. He said the Al- 
toona shops of the company are turning out 22 locomotives 
a month and in September they had made the record 30. 
Answering a question by Commissioner Clark, Mr. Rea said 
that 100,000 cars should be built. A government loan for 
that purpose would be favored by him if the cars were built 
on the car trust plan, but on more liberal terms than have 
yet been devised. Some railroad men, he said, believe that 
100,000 cars “pitchforked” into the situation now would 
make it worse than it is, their contention being that the first 
need is locomotives. 

Commissioner McChord wanted to know what could be 
done if the government provided the money for the equip- 
ment and terminals needed.. 

“Then the element of time would have to be considered,” 
said Mr.. Rea. Mr. Rea admitted the force of Mr. Mc- 
Chord’s suggestion that money is not the only element and 
then followed with his declaration that even if the monev 
was provided for all the additions usually charged to the 
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capital account, the carriers could not afford to forego their 
request for higher rates. 

“How many cars would you buy if these advances were 
allowed ?” asked Mr. Thorne. 

“T can’t tell,” said Mr. Rea. He added that it is useless 
to place orders for cars or locomotives without first obtain- 
ing a priority of manufacture order because the builders are 
now working mostly on government account. 

Answering a question by J. V. Norman, representing 
southern hardwood lumbermen, Mr. Rea said that the esti- 
mated increase in expenses of the Pennsylvania included 
war taxes. He thought the roads should be allowed to earn 
a fair return over war taxes but should not pass all the taxes 
on to the users of railroads. 

Commissioner Clark raised a question as to the propriety 
of allowing an advance in rates to cover improvements, be- 
cause, as he suggested, that would be equivalent to making 
a donation and then having the donors taxed to pay a fair 
return on the amount. 

Howard Elliott was asked, when he took the stand, to 
point out what, if anything, is wrong in the commission’s 
indictment of the financiering done by the former controllers 
of the New Haven. Mr. Elliott said that would be a long 
question and a long answer. He pointed out, however, that 
the capitalization of the road has been reduced $12,000,000 
since the report was written. Mr. Elliott gave a compilation 
of the figures showing the investment of the New Haven de- 
voted to freight business to show that the existing rates do 
not pay the necessary return on investment. 


Mr. VANDERLIP’S TESTIMONY 


“So long as railroads are regulated as to rates, they should 
have the advantages of the ecnomies of combination,” Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of New 
York, told the commission on November 16, responding to 
the invitation of the commission to address himself to the 
general financial situation as it affects railroads. Mr. Van- 
derlip said he believed regional consolidations of railroads 
should be permitted. ‘The advance of 15 per cent in rates 
under consideration at present would, if granted, assist in 
restoring the willingness of the public to provide the car- 
riers with new capital, said Mr. Vanderlip, but it will not 
be a cure for what he described as fundamental faults in the 
railroad situation. 

“Before the situation is cured,” said Mr. Vanderlip, “we 
will either go into the hands of the government or we will 
permit the railroads to consolidate. The railroads can learn 
something from the experience of the bankers. They have 
thought too much of their own problems and have not been 
thinking nationally. I should like to put representatives of 
the government on their boards of directors, representatives 
of labor and representatives of the public, after the fashion 
of the Federal Reserve Bank directorates.” 

Mr. Vanderlip said that the cure for the railroad problem 
should come from the commission, but that he had made his 
suggestions because the mere earnings of the roads do not 
appear to reflect accurately a situation the chief menace of 
which is the unwillingness of the public to purchase railroad 
stocks. He said that the railroads face government owner- 
ship unless the public can be convinced that railroad invest- 
ment is desirable. None of the practical methods of obtain- 
ing money for the carriers is open, except at high rates of 
interest, he said. The roads need a billion dollars a year 
for improvements and extensions, in his opinion. 

Mr. Vanderlip said the stocks of roads prudently con- 
structed and managed should be slightly above par, as a re- 
ward for prudence. Commissioner McChord detailed the 
earnings of the carriers since 1912, indicating generally that 
these earnings have risen. Mr. Vanderlip said that while 
these earnings might indicate an increasing prosperity, mar- 
ket quotations of stocks indicated that the public is not satis- 
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fied with them and asserted that he preferred, as an index 
to value, the consensus exhibited in stock quotations to tables 
of expenses and earnings. 

“The returns,” said Mr. Vanderlip, “appear to indicate 
that roads are doing well, but investors do not think so.” 

Returning to fundamental changes which he believes are 
necessary, Mr. Vanderlip suggested the feasibility of a sin- 
gle corporation owning all the cars in the country. He said 
that fundamental changes must be made or government 
ownership lies ahead. He asserted that the railroads are 
not meeting demands for service and laid emphasis on the 
fact that service is more important than rates and that the 
public is willing, except an extremely selfish part of it, to 
pay for service when it is rendered. 

Commissioner McChord asked if the decline of railroad 
stocks was due to a concerted assault by bankers. 

“If you assume bankers have made a wholesale assault 
upon railroad securities, I deny it,” said Mr. Vanderlip. Mr. 
McChord said that he had received messages at night con- 
cerning railroad stocks, but indicated that they had come 
from brokers. Mr. Vanderlip insisted upon a distinction be- 
tween bankers and brokers and said that if banks were send- 
ing messages about the stock market to a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at night the attention of the 
comptroller of the currency ought to be directed to them. 


Mr. 


Paul Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, who also 
was invited by the commission to give its members his best 
judgment about the condition of railroad credit, said that 
every industry which contributes to the winning of the war 
should be encouraged and that foremost among those indus- 
tries are the railroads. Index prices, he said, show an in- 
crease of about 100 per cent in wholesale prices since the 
beginning of the war. Higher interest rates and higher divi- 
dends are essential to attract the investing public. The in- 
vestor is in doubt as to the future of railroads, the quantity 
of labor available and the price of material. Mr. Warburg 
said that the public was uncertain about whether the rail- 
roads would be dealt with generously. 

In seeking an explanation of this statement, Commissioner 
Woolley said it seemed that the railroad situation was caught 
in a “vicious circle” if rates must be raised to meet higher 
wages and higher material prices and raised again as these 
quantities again advance. Mr. Warburg agreed that this 
“vicious circle” exists and suggested as a remedy that the 
government fix the wages of labor as it has fixed the price 
of materials. 

Mr. Warburg said that the sale of railroad securities had 
become practically impossible and that he thought the roads 
should be permitted to obtain revenues which would enable 
them to keep their properties in as good condition as the) 
were at the beginning of the war. 

Discussing a suggestion that the railroads conserve their 
revenues by discontinuing the payment of dividends, Mr. 
Warburg asserted that such a policy would be fatal to rail- 
road credit and that it would seriously affect the incomes of 
that large part of the public which owns railroad securities 
and upon which the government depends for a large part of 
its war revenues. Railroad stocks have declined, on an aver- 
age, about 20 per cent since the beginning of the war, said 
Mr. Warburg, and this decrease, together with the lessened 
value of railroad bonds, has brought about a shrinkage in 
values of about $2,800,000,000. This is of serious interest 
to banks which hold about two billions of these securities : 
collateral for loans. 

“Present conditions,” said Mr. Warburg, 
demand an increase in railroad revenues.” 

A desirable situation, he said, would be one in which tlie 
proportion of railroad stocks to bonds could be materia!) 
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increased, with the stocks quoted sufficiently above par to 
permit the flotation of new issues as rapidly as they might 
be required for extension and improvement of the roads. He 
pointed out that at present there are no new issues of rail- 
road stocks and no market for them. 

Mr. Warburg laid stress on the fact that these times are 
extraordinary, that many ordinary considerations have been 
waived in the fixing of prices by the government. and that 
the principal consideration under war conditions is to at- 
tain results rather than to consider price. If, after the war, 
the commission finds that the revenues of the roads are too 
large, they can be reduced, said Mr. Warburg, who, in re- 
sponse to a question by Commissioner Meyer, said that he 
did not think the public is primarily interested in whether 
or not the railroads have built up from recent earnings a 
new equity on which dividends must be earned in the future. 

At present, said Mr. Warburg, investors want to buy 
United States government bonds, exercising a preference that 
goes beyond the mere question of financial return. This 
makes more difficult the marketing of railroad securities. He 
expressed the opinion also that while the government is 
financing the war, industrials issues should be restricted as 
much as possible. 

George W. Norris, of the federal Farm Loan Board, con- 
cluded the session by giving the commission the result of 
his experience in handling farm loan debentures and other 
securities, laying stress on the fact that many investors select 
their investments because of considerations other than the 
promised financial return from them. 


CLosING ARGUMENTS 


Arguments on November 19 were made in the following 
order: Mr. George Stuart Patterson for the railroads; C. H. 
Reynolds for the natural ice shippers of the Pocono hills; 
Graddy Cary of Louisville for the National Livestock Ex- 
change; Walter E. McCornack for the interior Iowa pack- 
ers; J. V. Norman for the southern hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers; L. C. Boyle for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; C. D. Chamberlin for the independent 
petroleum refiners; Francis B. James for brick and tile 
manufacturers; Samuel H. Cowan for the Texas livestock 
growers; Clifford Thorne for the Iowa livestock men and 
farmers’ grain elevators; B. C. Marsh for the cost of living 
committee, and Mr. Patterson in closing. 

In the closing arguments the rate situation was over- 
shadowed by the question of public policy raised by the sug- 
gestion of a government loan. In commenting on that phase 
the shippers suggested that Congress should deal with it. 
Chairman Hall asked Mr. Cowan whether he had spoken 
to Congress about the matter. Mr. Cowan said he had 
spoken with Senator Newlands and to shippers, and he 
found a considerable sentiment in favor of the proposal, if 
it could be shown that the railroads really need help. Mr. 
Thorne, naturally, both as a witness and as an attorney, said 
they do not need help; that the surplus accumulated in 1916 
and 1917 should be used to meet the emergency. He filed 
a compilation showing that the surplus laid aside in the 
two years by the 38 eastern systems was $147,000,000 in 
1916, and $145,000,000 in the year ended June 30 last. In 
the former year the dividend amounted to $117,500,000, and 
last year to $126,000,000. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE CARRIERS 


{n concluding his argument for the carriers Mr. Patter- 
son said that the relief granted by the commission earlier 
in the year amounted to $97,000,000, and that the rates now 
under consideration would add $58,000,000, or a total of 
$155,000,000. ‘This, however, would account for only a 
little more than half of the great rise in wages and materials, 
Which had added $278,000,000 to the operating costs. Mr. 
Patterson stated that, as a hearing would have to be had 
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on the further increases in rates necessary, application would 
be made by the Eastern carriers for permission to file tar- 
iffs making such further increases. 

The essential facts of the situation, as recited by Mr. Pat- 
terson, were: 

1. A continuous decline in net operating income, ac- 
companied by a steadily increasing basis of cost of opera- 
tion, and this in the face of increasing traffic, property in- 
vestment, and in average car-load and train-load. 

2. A decrease in both the supply and character of labor 
available for railroad operation, which is being daily in- 
tensified, and which will still further increase in the future 
the cost of operation. 

3. The existence of deferred maintenance at a time when 
the highest standard known should be maintained, the fur- 
ther postponement of which will increase its cost, and de- 
crease the operating efficiency of the railroads. 

4. Inability to secure new capital by the issuance of 
stock, and the necessarily weakening effect upon the credit of 
the carriers. 

5. Inability to make improvements imperatively demand- 
ed by the necessities of today and the traffic of the future. 

Commenting on the rise in wages, which has already added 
more than $100,000,000 to the payrolls of the Eastern car- 
riers, Mr. Patterson said that these advances were still going 
on, the Pennsylvania Railroad alone having made increases 
in wages in the past month amounting to more than $7,000,- 
000 a year. 

“As our armies increase into the millions,” said Mr. Pat- 
terson, ‘‘and as the carriers are called upon to meet the com- 
petition of labor with industries whose prices are regulated 
or unregulated, or called upon to meet the competition of 
labor with the government itself, the available supply of 
labor will decrease, and its price will rise, and unless the 
government is prepared not only to conscript labor for the 
railroads, but also to limit its wage, we must assume that 
the present cost of labor, measured by wage and efficiency, 
will not decrease.” 

Mr. Patterson said that so far as it is humanly possible 
to look unto the future, there is no immediate prospect of 
any reduction in the cost of conducting transportation, and 
the cost of maintaining the railroad properties. He said 
that the increased cost of coal for locomotives is $86,000,000 
and that the price recently fixed by the government is higher 
than that now being paid by many of the carriers. The 
recent increase in wages to the miners would automatically 
increase the price to the carriers. The estimate of the car- 
riers as to the average increase in the cost of materials other 
than coal is 42 per cent. Mr. Patterson cited the fact that 
the government price for pig iron, the products of which are 
largely consumed by the railroads, is 105 per cent above 
the average price paid in the five years before the war; that 
the government price of copper is 68 per cent higher, and the 
government price for coal 115 per cent above the pre-war 
level. 

Particular emphasis was laid by Mr. Patterson upon the 
fact that the Eastern carriers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to provide for the upkeep of their properties. He 
stated that not only was the cost of labor and materials neces- 
sary for maintenance higher than ever before, but it was 
difficult to get the labor and materials, and this deferred 
maintenance was becoming a matter of very serious concern. 

Mr. Patterson estimated that for the year 1917 the Eastern 
roads would show a loss of $81,000,000 in net operating in- 
come, despite an increase of $161,000,000 in total operating 
revenues. This would be a return on property investment 
of only 5.2 per cent, or less than the amount which the com- 
mission in 1914 found as being lower than demanded in the 
public interests. He said that the Baltimore & Ohio, with- 
out further relief in rates, would not earn its dividends; that 
the Pennsylvania would have a surplus for the year of only 
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1.6 per cent on its capital obligations; and that the New 
York Central would have a surplus of only 1.3 per cent after 
the payment of dividends. 

Mr. Patterson said in conclusion: 

“T have not said anything today as to the close and inti- 
mate relation which the question of increased rates bears. to 
the successful prosecution of the war. That has been dealt 
with at length by Mr. Daniel Willard, of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, and by Mr. 
Paul Warburg, vice-governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
who are far better able than I to speak on that question. 
They have told you in substance that increased railroad reve- 
nues are essential in aiding the government to the successful 
prosecution of the war. I may, however, say this in con- 
clusion, and I desire to say it with all the earnestness that 
lies in my power, and to you who are so keen to do the 
right thing, the inadequacy of the revenues of the carriers 
has-ceased to be a purely economic problem, and is today a 
vital question of the national defense.” 


Mr. THORNE’S ARGUMENT 


Mr. Thorne was very solemn in his argument. He in- 
vited the commissioners to consider the situation. 

“The statement has been made that during the first year 
of the war the government will need twenty billions for war 
purposes,” he said. ‘The income of the people of the United 
States is about forty billions, possibly more. Just think 
what that means. One half of every man’s income, in one 
form or another, to be taken for war purposes. — 

“This is not the time for a combination of business men 
to come to Washington suggesting the imposition of still 
further burdens. They say this burden will be for the 
period of the war only. It is our bitter experience that rates 
go up but there is never a general reduction. In 1916, with 
a net $100,000,000 greater than it had ever been were these 
railroads suggesting that they might reduce their rates? 

“The United States government has already issued seven 
billions in securities. Last summer you gave these carriers 
$100,000,000 additional revenue. Now they are asking for 
$58,000,000 more. That is more than five per cent on a 
billion, in all the interest at five per cent on more than three 
billions. 

“What is the limit of this never-ending cycle of higher 
costs and higher rates? 

“Can these railroads be seriously and respectfully asking 
for advances because they cannot maintain their properties? 
Can the New York Central, which earned 15 per cent on 
its capital stock tell you that it cannot maintain its prop- 
erties? Can the Pennsylvania be serious in making such 
an assertion in the face of its surplus of $30,000,000 for the 
vear ending last June? In the year ending June 30 last 
these carriers declared dividends amounting to $126,095 ,909 
and laid aside a surplus of $145,009,363.” 

Thorne said there are several courses, other than raising 
rates, that could be followed, if the railroads were really in 
a serious condition. One of them is the loaning of money 
to buy equipment and terminals, to be repaid from earn- 
ings. 

“Are present rates such as to keep the railroads in such 
a condition that their stocks would be good for prudent in- 
vestors ?”’ asked Commissioner Anderson, who had asked that 
Thorne disregard the question of credit. ‘Absolutely, yes,” 
said Mr. Thorne. “You have no power to grant advances 
for anything other than a reasonable return and the proper 
maintenance of the property. You have no authority to give 
advances to create a surplus from which betterments and 
extensions are to be made. The surplus, in theory, is for 
non-revenue producing improvements, such as stations and 
grade eliminations.” 

Mr. Patterson’s closing argument was a reiteration of his 
prior assertions on disputed points and the additional de- 





claration that the advances asked in this case, even if granted, 
will not be enough, on account of the rising costs. 

“Then the sky’s the limit for rates,” suggested Mr. Mc- 
Chord. 

“They certainly must go up to meet rising costs,” 
Mr. Patterson. 


retorted 


WILLARD CHAIRMAN OF WAR INDUSTRIES 
BOARD 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been appointed by President Wilson_as chairman of the War 
Industries Board of the Council of National Defense, suc- 
ceeding Frank A. Scott, who resigned recently on account 
of ill-health. Mr. Willard has been chairman of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of National Defense, 
which position he will retain. The War Industries Board 
was created to act as a clearing house for the war industry 
needs of the government, and has to deal with the important 
problems pertaining to the means and methods of increasing 
production, th. sequence nd relative urgency of the needs 
of the differeut government services, price factors and the 
general questions affecting the purchase of commodities, in- 
cluding the industrial and labor aspects of the problems in- 
volved. Since Mr. Scott’s resignation, Judge Robert S. 
Lovett, who is a member of the War Industries Board, has 
been acting as chairman. In a statement regarding Mr. 
Willard’s appointment, Secretary of War Baker, chairman 
of the Council of National Defense said: 

“With the outbreak of the war, Mr. Willard was among 
the patriotic men who quickly volunteered their services to 
the government. Since that time he has unselfishly devoted 
his energies to the work of the Council of National Defense. 

“In appointing Mr. Willard to the chairmanship of the 
War Industries Board the President brings to its activities 
the services of one who already has familiarized himself, to 
a large extent, with the task ahead of the board, and like- 
wise has a general knowledge of the relations between in- 
dustry and the war administration. He is an executive of 
well established reputation, and his selection was made in 
the interest of the continued efficiency and usefulness of the 
War Industries Board. Mr. Willard will enter upon his 
new duties immediately.” 


Bic JAPANESE PIER CoMPLETED.—The reconstruction of 


the Yokohama Pier, which has been in progress for the past’ 


six years, has been completed. The pier is now 1,200 ft. 
long and 138 ft. wide, and the depth, alongside, which was 
formerly only 26 ft. at low water of spring tides, has been 
increased to 35 ft., providing adequate accommodation for 
the largest steamers engaged in the Pacific passenger trade. 
Two large double-storied sheds have been provided. 


TRAVELING IN ENGLAND Must BE ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 
~—Replying to a deputation from the United Kingdom Com 
mercial Travelers’ Association, on October 23, Mr. Wardle 
said that the difficulties of the railway companies were 
greater than they were at the beginning of the year. Many 
more than 500 locomotives had been sent abroad for the pur 
poses of the war, and some thousands were awaiting repairs 
here, which could not be undertaken owing to scarcity of 
men and shortage of materials. There had been over 100 
000 men released by the railway companies for militar) 
service. Although the train services had been considerab!) 
reduced a greatly-increased traffic is being dealt with by t! 
companies. The government would be most reluctant 
place any further restrictions on traveling by railway 
the ever increasing demands on the railways may make suc) 
a step necessary unless the public willingly refrain fr 
using the railways except in cases of. absolute necessit 
The Engineer, London. . 
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Street Elevation of the Northern Pacitic-Great Northern Station. 





Terminal Developments at Vancouver, B. C. 


New Great Northern-Northern Pacific Station Com- 
pleted, Canadian Northern Facilities Under Construction 


\ JITH the completion of the Canadian Northern pas- 
senger station, upon which work was started recently 
at Vancouver, B. C., that city will be unusually well 

supplied with modern passenger terminals. The Canadian 
Pacific occupies a terminal completed only four years ago, 
while the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific have 
only recently commenced running trains into their new sta- 
tion. The newly completed freight and passenger terminal 
of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific and the pro- 
posed terminal of the Canadian Northern are entirely in- 
dependent projects so far as ownership, construction or 
operation are concerned, although the sites are adjacent and 
the negotiations involved in their acquisition were more or 
less interdependent. The layouts also bear a striking resem- 
blance. 

The new facilities center about False creek, a shallow arm 
of the Strait of Georgia, in the southeastern part of the city 
of Vancouver. The original railroad to locate in this vicinity 
was the Vancouver, Westminster & Yukon, which acquired a 
right of way on the south side of False creek on which it 
built a line extending westward across Main street and thence 
north over a trestle to a terminal fronting on Pender street. 

In 1911 the Great Northern as owner of the Vancouver, 
Victoria & Eastern Railway & Navigation Company, the 
successor to the Vancouver, Westminster & Yukon, con- 
cluded an agreement with the city of Vancouver by which 
it obtained the title to a U-shaped area around the edges 
of False creek, east of Main street, leaving a basin in the 
center about 1,600 ft. wide and 4,500 ft. long that was re- 
served as public property to be developed as a basin for 
dock purposes. To fulfill this agreement the railroad was 
compelled to spend $2,500,000 for the acquisition of ri- 
parian rights from property owners around the basin, in ad- 
dition it spent considerable sums in purchasing lots to secure 
the necessary street frontage for terminal development. The 
filling of the area to permit its use for railroad purposes 
also involved a large expenditure. Subsequent to the con- 
clusion of this agreement the Great Northern sold a half 
int’ est in a portion of the property on the north side of 
Fal e creek to the Northern Pacific and beginning Janu- 
ary *, 1918, the Northern Pacific will use the Great North- 
ern V. V. & E.) tracks from Sumas, about 60 miles south- 
eas' The Canadian Northern also operates over these tracks 
unc r trackage rights from New Westminster to Vancouver, 
a cd stance of 12 miles. 


1 1913, after the work on the Great Northern and the 


Northern Pacific terminal was well under way, the Can- 
adian Northern, seeking an adequate terminal for its Pacific 
Coast extension in Vancouver, entered into an agreement with 
the city whereby it secured title to the basin surrounded by the 
V. V. & E. property. This made an area of 162 acres of which 
127 acres were available for terminal development, the re- 
mainder being reserved for a public street and for several 
small park sites. In addition to filling the area for its own 
and the city’s use, the railroad was required to extend the 
fill 150 ft. west of Main street to a sea wall which it was 
also required to construct. This feature of the project en- 
tailed an expenditure of $750,000 for the release of riparian 
rights. The agreement between the city and the Canadian 
Northern was founded on a plan of the Vancouver Harbor 
Commission, contemplating the future construction of a pub- 
lic railroad connecting the two new railway terminals with 
a public dock, to be located on the Kitsilan Indian Reserva- 
tion. However, this project has not yet passed beyond the 
preliminary stages. 


THE VANCOUVER, VICTORIA & EASTERN TERMINAL 


The Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern terminal plan con- 
templates the ultimate development of the entire U-shaped 
area, but the improvements made thus far are restricted to 
the north side of the “‘U” with frontage on Park lane and 
Prior street, except for a locomotive terminal in the extreme 
southeast angle. The terminal as built provides a new union 
passenger station and coach yard, separate freight houses for 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific and a joint 
team yard. Each unit is designed to allow for material 
extension in the future and space is provided along the 
north side of the property for tracks to serve possible in- 
dustries located along Prior street. 

The passenger station occupies the south side of this por- 
tion of the property, with two main tracks leading to six 
station tracks and two coach cleaning and storage tracks. 
The future development contemplates moving the main tracks 
further to the south, thereby permitting the addition of five 
more station tracks and five additional coach, yard tracks. 
The station tracks are arranged in pairs, spaced 12 ft. 6 
in. center to center, with platform 20 ft. wide between each 
pair. 

The station building is shaped like an L, the main build- 
ing being located at the end of the station tracks, while the 
baggage, express and mail facilities are in a smaller wing 
alongside the northernmost track. The main building con- 
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sists of a central portion containing the waiting room 100 ft. 
by 60 ft., with the auxiliary facilities contained in sym- 
metrical wings on either side. Entrance to the main waiting 
room is afforded by duplicate doors at each end of the street 
side, each of which is protected by a suitable marquis. Sim- 
ilar doors directly opposite, in the east wall of the waiting 
room, lead to the train concourse. The ticket office occu- 
pies the center of the east or track side of the waiting room. 
A woman’s rest room and a smoking room together with 
toilet accommodations are located in the south wing of the 
building. Behind these is the immigrant waiting room, with 
a separate corridor leading to the train concourse and a 
separate street door in the south end of the building. The 
north wing contains a parcel and news stand, an exhibit 
room, a stationmaster’s office and the checking counter for 
the baggage room. The main waiting room occupies the 
full height of the central portion of the building, but the 
two wings are arranged with second floors that are occupied 
as local offices by the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. 

The exterior treatment is a red brick above a granite base 
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minal. ‘They are located on opposite sides of a grid of 6 
house tracks, each house having its own driveway on the 
side opposite the tracks. These houses are 50 ft. wide and 
600 ft. long but space is available for an ultimate exten- 
sion to a maximum of 1,700 ft. A two-story portion at the 
west end of each of these buildings fronting on Park lane 
is used for office purposes. The remaining portions of the 
houses are divided equally into two sections by transverse 
fire walls, one section serving for bonded freight and the 
other for free goods. The storage portions of the freight 
houses have timber roof trusses spaced 22 ft. center to center 
and spanning the full 50 ft. The entire wall space between 
columns along the track sides of the storage portions of the 
freight houses is enclosed by steel roller doors; two to each 
22-ft. bay, with windows and wooden sheathing in the space 
above the doors. The team side has one door 10 ft. wide 
and 9 ft. high in each bay. The freight house floors are 
of. timber on earth filling, it being the intention to replace 
these floors with more permanent construction after the fill- 
ing has had an opportunity to settle. The office portions of 
the freight houses are of ordinary brick construction with 
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The False Creek Improvements Showing Present Development of the RED Victoria & Eastern Terminals and the 
Ultimate Plan of the Canadian Northern 


and a terra cotta dado. Extensive use is also made of terra 
cotta for the trim. The main waiting room is paneled in 
Alaskan marble and a cast plaster ceiling. All of the floors 
in the building are finished with terrazo tile. 

The wing north of the tracks has a width of 42 ft. and 
a length of 228 ft. Commencing at the west end it is oc- 
cupied in turn by a baggage room 97 ft. long divided equally 
between general baggage and bonded baggage, a mail room 
48 ft. 6 in. long and two express rooms having a combined 
length of 81 ft. 

The main building has a reinforced concrete frame sup- 
porting reinforced concrete floors. The walls are of brick, 
terra cotta and hollow tile. The longitudinal wing is of 
ordinary brick wall construction. Owing to the fact that 
the structure stands on filled ground it was necessary to sup- 
port it entirely on piles capped with concrete pedestals which 
carry the system of reinforced concrete girders that support 
the walls and floors. 


THE FREIGHT HoUsES 


Duplicate freight houses are provided for the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific, north of the passenger ter- 


wooden floors. As in the case of the passenger station the 
freight houses are supported entirely on pile foundations. 

A power plant for heating the terminal buildings is located 
east of the baggage building. It contains two 125-hp. re- 
turn tubular boilers with space for a third boiler. The steam 
pipes for heating the passenger station are conducted through 
a 6-ft. by 6-ft. pipe tunnel. . 

As a large part of the area occupied by the terminals was 
submerged and most of the rest of it was only slightly above 
tide level,-2,600,000 cu. yd. of filling was required, most of 
which came from a pit at Sapperton, 10 miles away. A 
small portion of the material was secured in excavating the 
cut required to depress the tracks through Grand View, 4 
section of Vancouver southeast of the terminal. The latter 
project involved eight street viaducts over the track, 1 
of which were steel structures and five timber structur: 

Except for a small portion done by the operating dey 
ment of the Great Northern, the filling was done by) 
Guthrie & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., and Portland, Ore., 
used two Marion 80-ton steam shovels and 40 Kilbourne & 
Jacobs: air-dump cars of 16-cu. yd. capacity which were 
operated in trains of 16 cars each. All of the termnal 
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buildings were built under contract by Grant Smith & Co., 
and McDonnell, Ltd. Fred L. Townley of Vancouver was 
the architect. ‘The entire terminal project was under the 
direction of A. H. Hogeland, chief engineer of the Great 
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the area not far from the Great Northern station. The 
plans provide for a building 321 ft. in frontage with a depth 
of 105 ft. at the head of a group of 16 station tracks. The 


design of the building is symmetrical, with a waiting room 














Train Sheds of the New Union Station 


Northern, O. S. Bowen, principal assistant engineer at 
Seattle, and E. B. Ford, engineer in charge. 


THE CANADIAN NORTHERN TERMINAL 


The map shows the proposed ultimate development of 
the Canadian Northern terminal in the basin area of False 
creek. The filling of the submerged land involved over 
5,000,000 cu. yd. of material a large portion of which has 
been completed. A large sewer has also been constructed 














148 ft. by 48 ft. located in the center, supported by wings 
on either hand containing all the necessary auxiliary facili- 
ties. Two upper floors in the wings will accommodate gen- 
eral offices of the railroad, but the central waiting room will 
have a lofty ceiling extending the full height of the struc- 
ture. A passenger concourse will occupy the space between 
the station building and the track platforms The plans 
contemplate the use of high grade materials for both in- 
terior and exterior treatment, using material originating in 








The Main Waiting Room, Northern Pacific-Great Northern Terminal 


to crain the terminal property and intercept city sewers 
which hitherto drained into the basin. The sea wall west 
of \ain street is nearly finished and the outbound freight 
house, 800 ft. long, has been completed. The contract for 
the passenger station has been awarded to the Northern 
Con=:ruction Company and Carter, Halls & Aldinger and 
will be completed early in 1918. 

I've passenger station is located in the northern half of 


British Columbia as far as possible. The estimated cost of 
the passenger station is $1,000,000. East of the station 
tracks the plan provides for a coach yard and passenger 
engine terminal. 

The freight terminal occupies the center of the terminal 
area with a team yard in the southern portion. The freight 
house layout consists of an office building 100 ft. by 50 ft. 
and two freight warehouses,—an inbound freight house 50 
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ft. wide and an outbound freight house 40 ft. wide,—with 
provision for an ultimate length of 1,600 ft. for each house. 
The freight houses are to be served by six house tracks, ar- 
ranged in groups of three with a transfer platform in the 
center. 

A section of the outbound freight house, 40 ft. by 800 ft., 
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custom’s office near the center and accommodations for tl! 
clerks and truckers at the west end of the building. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


The terminal area required filling to an average depth 
15 ft. The bed of the basin on which this filling was plac« 
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Plan of the Canadian Northern Station 


has been completed. This has a steel frame with steel roof 
trusses supporting wooden purlins which carry a 2 in. plank 
roof finished with tar and gravel roofing. The floors are 
of heavy timber construction. Along the track side of the 
building the doors are continuous, but on the team side they 
occur only in each alternate 16-ft. bay. Along the entire 
length of the building above the door head, continuous glazed 


consists of a layer of mud and under this a layer of clay, 
sand and gravel, overlaying hardpan. The two strata varied 
in thickness but had an average combined depth of about 
25 ft. The fill was placed by the hydraulic method with a 
dredge excavating in False creek west of Main street. The 
output averaged about 99,000 cu. yd. per month. 

The sewer formed an important part of the preliminary 
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Plan of the New Union Station 


transom lights are provided, while the wall portions consist 
of %-in. sheathing on both sides of the studding, covered 
on the outside with corrugated iron. Three 13-in. brick 
fire walls divide the house into four compartments. A cold 
storage rooms is located at the east end of the building, a 


work. It consists of a main sewer 20 ft. by 18 ft., 4,400 
ft. long with laterals of smaller size having an aggregate 
length of 6,600 ft. Owing to the soft foundation a! de 

to 


presence of the fresh filling material, it was conclud 


be unwise to use anything but timber construction the 
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sewer, it being the intention to replace this with a more 
permanent form of construction when the timber sewer re- 
quires renewal because of the action of decay or marine 
borers. The details of the main and lateral sewers are 
shown in the sketch. The sides consist of Wakefield sheet 
piling composed of 3-ply, 3-in. by 12-in. timbers with a 
roof consisting of 6 in. split cedar spanning longitudinally 
across 12-in. by 14-in. beams supported at intervals of 6 
ft. on two rows of piles driven just inside of the sheet pil- 
ing. The construction of the lateral sewer is somewhat 
simpler. The roofs of the sewers were left off until they 
were completed so that they could be cleaned out by means 
of a clam shell bucket to remove sediment deposited by the 
return flow of the water from the hydraulic filling. All 
buildings constructed in the terminal area will be placed 
on pile foundations, 2,500 piles being required for the 
passenger station structure alone. 

One of the most interesting features of the work is the 
sea wall west of Main street. This consists of a dock 
formed by a reinforced concrete slab having a total length 
of 1,045 ft. This slab is supported along the water side 
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Section of Canadian Northern Sewers 


on a longitudinal concrete girder carried on a row of re- 
inforced concrete piles. Along the land side, the slab is 
supported on the top of a reinforced concrete retaining wall 
of the counterfort type. ‘The wall is protected along the 
water edge by a fender consisting of a heavy timber sup- 
ported on a row of creosoted piling. The counterfort re- 
taining wall is on timber pile foundation. The construction 
of this wall entailed the use of 4,800 cu. yd. of concrete, 
407,000 lb. of reinforcing steel, 535 concrete piles of a total 
length of 12,015 ft. and 13,200 lin. ft. of creosoted piles. 

The Canadian Northern terminal work at Vancouver is 
under the general direction of M. H. MacLeod, general 
manager and chief engineer, Winnipeg, Man., with H. A. 
Dixon, division engineer, Vancouver, in direct charge. 
Pratt & Ross of Winnipeg and Vancouver are the archi- 
tects for all of the buildings. McDonald, Nettleson & 
Bruce were the contractors for the freight house, A. G. Creel- 
man was the contractor for the sea wall and the Pacific 
Dredging Company did the hydraulic filling. ‘The sewer 
work was done by the Canadian Northern Construction 
Company. 





SPECIAL War Courses AT CoRNELL.—The College of 
Civil Engineering of Cornell University is offering six spe- 
‘al war courses, two of which are on Military Transporta- 
ion and Military Construction. 
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A SECTIONAL MANGANESE CROSSING 


Manganese construction has been used in crossings sub- 
jected to heavy traffic for a sufficient length of time to de- 
monstrate the high resistance of this metal to wear and its 
economy under ordinary conditions. Where difficulty has 
been encountered it has in nearly all cases been from break- 
age which usually starts at the intersection of the flange- 
ways. ‘This difficulty has been recognized in the develop- 
ment of a new design of crossing by Stephen Balkwill, of 
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Plan and Sections of an Articulated Crossing 


the Balkwill Manganese Crossing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, which is manufactured under license by the Petti- 
bone-Mulliken Company, Chicago. This type of crossing 
is built in eight sections with the joints along its lines of 
heaviest stress and ultimate breakage in the flange-ways. 
With this construction the sections are free to move slightly 
with reference to each other under traffic and the stresses en- 
countered in crossings of solid construction are avoided. 
The crossing consists of four side pieces each of which 





Crossing of the Erie and Pennsylvania Lines at Cleveland 


forms a tread, flange-way and guard rail of one of the four 
sides of the crossing as well as the guard rails of two of the 
exterior arms. There are also four corner pieces which form 
the tread portions of the exterior arms. These eight parts 
are held in place by bolts with the addition of knees to con- 
nect the side sections at the corners. The joints between the 
four side sections are mitred and terminate in the flange- 
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way at the groove intersections while the joint between the 
two parts forming each exterior arm is in the flange-way. 
The main advantage of this type of crossing is that it al- 
lows a certain amount of flexibility at the corners and that, 
since the joints occur at these points, opportunity for cracks 
is eliminated. Because of the smaller unit in which the 
manganese is cast it is possible to secure sounder and more 
thoroughly treated castings; and the wings are so designed 
that a rigid connection may be made with the running rails 
without need for a separate splice bar of any kind. 

Crossings of this type have been in service at a number 
of points for intervals up to two and one half years. One 
of the earliest installations was in the crossing of the New 
York Central main line and a branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio carrying heavy ore and coal traffic at Painesville, Ohio, 
which has been in the track for more than two years. Based 
upon the service of this original crossing another one was 
installed in the New York Central east bound high speed 
track at the same point about three months ago. A crossing 
of this type has been in track at the intersection of the 
Hocking Valley and the Baltimore & Ohio at Fostoria, Ohio, 
since November, 1916. Others are in service at crossings 
of the Erie and the Pennsylvania at Cleveland, the Illinois 
Central and the Chicago & Western Indiana at Chicago, 
the St. Charles Air Line with the Rock Island and the New 
York Central at Chicago, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Spaulding, IIl., and 
at crossings of the Rock Island with the Santa Fe and the 
Alton at Joliet. 


TRUCK LEVER TYPE SLACK ADJUSTER 
FOR FREIGHT CARS 


A description of an automatic slack adjuster for freight 
cars which was developed by the Gould Coupler Company, 
New York, appeared in the Daily Railway Age Gazette of 
June 14, 1916, page 1263. This slack adjuster replaced the 
push rod in the truck brake rigging, performing the func- 
tions of the latter, as well as that of the slack adjuster. The 
function of the push rod was performed by two members, one 
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members on the release of the brakes to maintain a constant 
clearance between the brake shoes and the wheels. 

The drawing shows the application of the same principle 
in a device, since developed by the Gould Coupler Company, 
which has been materially altered and much simplified in 
construction. The slack adjuster proper is attached directly 
to the lower end of the live lever and through it passes the 
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Details of the Slack Adjuster 


push rod which in this case is in one piece. The friction 
sleeve is mounted directly on the push rod and the adjusting 
rod employed in the original device has been replaced by an 
adjusting bracket attached to the live lever at the same loca- 
tion, but provided with a housing at the other end which 
slides on the push rod and contains the friction clamp. 

The operation of the slack adjuster may be made clear by 
referring to the sectional drawing showing the arrangement 
of the details. It will be seen that the slack adjuster body A, 


containing four clamping dogs K is mounted on the push rod 
C, the lower end of the live lever G being connected directly 
to the body A. The spring L normally holds the dogs K in 
an oblique position in which they grip the push rod and pre- 
vent any movement of the adjuster along the rod toward the 
right. The friction clamp sleeve D may be moved along the 
push rod, but considerable pressure is required to move it. 





















































Universal Truck Lever Type Automatic Slack Adjuster 


of which telescoped within the other. In the barrel, or hol- 
low member, was a pocket containing two friction grip dogs 
through which passed the solid, or push rod member, the 
normal position of the dogs at an angle of four or five de- 
grees from a line at right angles to the center line of the push 
rod preventing the latter from telescoping, but permitting its 
movement freely in the other direction to lengthen the con- 
nection between the lower ends of the live and dead levers. 
An adjusting rod attached to the brake beam, fulcrum pin of 
the live lever, provided with a friction sleeve operating be- 
tween two lugs on the side of the barrel member of the slack 
adjuster, automatically caused the lengthening of the push rod 





The device as shown in the drawing is in release position. 
An application of the brake causes the upper end of live lever 
G to move to the left, carrying with it its brake beam and 
brake shoes until the latter bear against the wheel treads. 
Further movement then causes the push rod C to be moved 
to the right, applying the brake shoes to the other pair of 
wheels. The distance H between the friction clamp and the 
right hand shoulder of the adjusting bracket B is just suffi- 
cient to permit the angular movement of the live lever rela- 
tive to the push rod required to take up the normal amount oi! 
clearance between the brake shoes and the wheel treads. 
Any increase in this clearance due to brake shoe we 
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causes the shoulder of the adjusting bracket to move the fric- 
tion clamp along the push rod toward the left. On the release 
of the brake, the parts again assume the position shown in 
the drawing, the left hand shoulder of the adjusting bracket 
striking the friction clamp D and, if the latter has been moved 
to the left in the preceding brake application, causing the 
push rod C to move to the right through the slack adjuster 
jaw by the same amount. The slack will thus be taken up 
and only a normal amount of movement of the parts will take 
place at the next application of the air brake. 

When the brake shoes are renewed it becomes necessary to 
let out the slack. ‘To do this, the release handle F is first 
moved to the right, thus unlocking the dogs K and permit- 
ting the push rod C to move to the left. The friction clamp 
D is forced to the right until it strikes the right hand jaw of 
the adjusting bracket, this operation being repeated until the 
brake beams are far enough off the wheel to renew the brake 
shoes. The proper adjustment of brake shoe clearance will 
automatically be effected on the first application of the brake. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN OCTOBER 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on the railways of the United States in the 
month of October, 1917: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 
Date accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
8 N. ¥ a: N.Y.C.&St.L. Dunkirk. xe & F. 1 2 
8. Pennsylvania as ee New Galilee. be P. & F. 1 9 
417. Piedmont & Nor.....Spartanburg. rc P. & P. 3 43 
19. Camb. Valley. .ccesce Winchester. be P. & F. 1 1 
21. Southern .--ccccecce. Larmond. xc P. & P. 2 0 
2 Be. B Wile ves.c0is Elsmere. re F. & F. 2 0 
Derailments ™ 
Causeof Kind of 
Date Road Place derailment train Kil’d Inj’d 
reer ee Toledo. b. rail r. 0 7 
5. Central Vermont..... Williamstown. unx rE. 0 3 
11. Pennsylvania ....... Horseshoe Curve d. eq. | 0 0 
13. Phil. & Reading..... Joanna, unx 3. 1 1 
23. Central Ga... .cccvcese Sidney, unx P. 1 3 
23. Chicago & N. W..... Northfield. ace. obst. P. 2 0 
#27. Kansas C. Sou... Nederland. unx F. 0 0 
28. St. Louis-S. F....... Brush Creek, unx P. 0 12 
ere Ballou. b. rail P. o 
31. Central Ga.......eeee Juniper. b. rail r. 0 34 
Other Accidents 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place accident _ train nee os 
16. Atchison, T. & S. F..Orsa, Col. boiler F. 
. a Aer Rathbone. fire P, 


The trains in collision at Dunkirk, N. Y., on the whe of 
the 8th, were a northbound freight of the New York Central 
and an eastbound freight of the New York, Chicago & St. 
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Louis. The New York Central engine was ditched and 
the track of the Pennsylvania Railroad was obstructed. The 
engineman, fireman, and one brakeman were injured, the 
brakeman fatally. The New York Central train had ap- 
proached the crossing at uncontrollable speed, the en gt 
mah having ev idently misjudged the distance in whic 
could bring the train to a stop. 

The trains in collision on the Pennsylvania Lines at 
New Galilee, Pa., on the 8th, were eastbound passenger 
No. 2, the Pennsylvania Limited, and a westbound freight. 
Both of the engines, the leading car in the passenger train 
and seven cars in the freight train were badly damaged. 
One trainman was fatally injured and six employees and 
three passengers were slightly injured. The freight train 
was moving westward on the eastbound freight track, un- 
der manual block-system regulations; but the signalman at 
the west end of the block neglected to protect the movement 
and erroneously set up the interlocking so as to divert the 
passenger train from the eastbound passenger track to the 
eastbound freight track. 

The trains in collision on the Piedmont & Northern near 
Spartanburg, S. C., on the evening of the 17th, were a 
northbound passenger, consisting of three electric cars, and 
a following worktrain drawn by a steam locomotive. Both 
trains were crowded with passengers, mostly soldiers from 
Camp Wadsworth. The electric train had been stopped by 
reason of some trouble with or failure of the electric cur- 
rent, and, it is said, there were no tail lights displayed. Two 
civilians and one soldier were killed and 43 persons were 
injured. One of the killed was riding on the pilot of the 
engine of the worktrain, this because of the crowded condi- 
tion of the cars. The engineman of the worktrain was ar- 
rested by the military police. 

The trains in collision at Winchester, Va., on the night 
of the 19th, were a southbound passenger and a northbound 
freight which was switching and which fouled the main 
track. The locomotive of the passenger train was ditched 
and the fireman was killed. The engineman was slightly 
injured. The cause of the collision appears to have been 
the carelessness of the runner of the freight engine, who 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 


re, Rear collision——bc, Butting collision——xc, 
Broken——d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch 
obst., Accidental obstruction— 


Other collisions 
obstruction unx, nex- 
ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
——hboiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
ning P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty inn, work trains, etc.) ——, Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fi Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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British Official Photograph, Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Railroad Puts an End to Marching. It Used to Be “Fall In,” 
It Is “At Ease” and the Tommies Tumble on the Trains and Are Carried to the Front Lines 


and Then a Long Weary March to the Trenches. 


But Now 
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said that he thought he was fouling, not the main track, but 
another one, parallel to it. 

The trains in collision at Larmond, Va., on the 21st, were 
both southbound passenger, a local train on a side track 
moving toward the main line striking the side of an express 
train which was passing at full speed. The engineman and 
fireman of the express were fatally injured. 

The train derailed near Toledo, Ohio, on the night of 
the third, was eastbound passenger No. 58. The engine and 
first three cars were ditched and 7 passengers were injured. 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Williamstown, Vt., on the 5th 
was a southbound local passenger. One car was overturned 
and two passengers and one trainman were injured. 

The train derailed on the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
Horseshoe Curve, near Gallitzin, Pa., on the 11th, was an 
eastbound freight. ‘The locomotive and 14 loaded cars were 
wrecked and four main tracks were blocked. The derail- 
ment was caused by the spring equalizer between No. 1 and 
No. 2 driving wheels, right side of engine, interfering with 
guide yoke bolt. 

The train derailed near Joanna, Pa., on the 13th, was 
a northbound passenger. ‘The locomotive was overturned 
and the engineman was killed. The fireman was injured. 

The train derailed near Sidney, Ga., on the 23rd, was 
northbound passenger No. 13. While running at about 
25 miles an hour the locomotive ran off the track and was 
overturned, and the engineman was killed. The fireman 
and two other trainmen were injured. 

The train derailed at Northfield, Ill., on the 23rd, was 
southbound passenger No. 102. The engine was overturned 
and the smoking car was ditched. The engineman and 
fireman were killed. The derailment was caused by some- 


thing on the engine dropping down and catching a road _ 
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crossing plank, which plank was carried along to an ad- 
jacent switch, wedging in the point of the switch in such a 
manner as to cause the derailment of the engine and the 
six following cars. 

The train derailed near Nederland, Tex., on the 27th, was 
southbound freight No. 51. Ten cars in the middle of the 
train were derailed; seven of them contained oil and the 
wreck took fire, presumably from friction of metals, and 
the derailed cars were ruined. The cause of the derailment 
was not determined; but the train is believed to have been 
running at excessive speed. 

The train derailed at Brush Creek, Mo., on the 28th, was 
an eastbound special carrying soldiers. Five cars fell down 
a bank and twelve passengers were injured, none seriously. 

The train derailed near Ballou, Ill., on the 31st, was 
southbound passenger No. 11. Fifteen passengers and two 
trainmen were injured. The cause of the derailment was 
a broken rail. 

The train derailed at Juniper, Ga., on the night of the 
31st, was eastbound passenger No. 4. Three passenger cars 
were overturned and 34 passengers were injured. The 
cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train involved in the accident near Orsa, Col., on the 
16th, was an eastbound freight. The locomotive was wrecked 
by the explosion of its boiler. Three employees were killed 
and one was injured. The cause of the explosion was low 
water. 

The train involved in the accident near Rathbone, N. Y., 
on the 28th about 3 a. m., was an eastbound special pas- 
senger carrying troops. Fire, originating in a cook car, de- 
stroyed that car and one sleeping car together with some 
of ‘the passengers’ baggage. The flames spread rapidly and 
some of the passengers are said to have jumped out of the 
windows. The loss of property was estimated at $60,000. 
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Slacker States 


This map, which was prepared by the American Association of Passenger Traffic Managers at the suggestion of Frank Trumbull, chairman | t 
Railwav Executives Advisory Committee, shows the passenger fares per mile permitted by each state on intrastate business. We have cailed t 
area shown in black slacker states; they are putting the burden of unprofitable passenger service on the rest of the country. 
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Employees of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake took second Lib- 
erty Loan bonds to the amount of $146,550. 


The Denver & Rio Grande has granted an increase in wages 
of three cents an hour to machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths 
and sheet metal workers employed on its lines in Utah. 


Judge Chambers, the governmerit mediator, has been informed 
that wage differences which threatened a walkout of enginemen 
and firemen on the New York, New Haven & Hartford have just 
been referred to arbitration through an agreement reached by the 
two sides. The management of the St. Louis-San Francisco has 
notified the railroads’ war board of its willingness to meet certain 
employees for a discussion of grievances over working conditions. 


At the Sheepshead Bay track, New York City, November 16, 
Ralph De Palma, driving a Packard automobile, fitted with a 
Liberty motor, traversed a distance of 633.12 miles in six hours, 
or at the rate of 105.6 miles an hour. The best preceding record 
was made at the Brooklands bowl-shaped track in England four 
years ago: 566 miles in the same time. De Palma traveled 113 
miles in the first hour. The Brooklands record was made by 
three men driving alternately. 


The Boston & Maine has made advances of 40 cents a day in 
the pay of station agents, freight-house men, clerks and other 
station employees, and of 30 cents a day in that of crossing 
tenders. These increases were fixed by Henry B. Endicott, ar- 
bitrator. The men had asked for 75 cents increase. On their 
request for an eight-hour day, Mr. Endicott says: 

“It was agreed that in view of the present crisis in which 
this nation finds itself involved at the present time, it is un- 
patriotic to raise an issue at this time.” 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for telegraph rate experts, for men 
only. Vacancies in the office of the United States food ad- 
ministrator at $117 a month and in positions requiring. similar 
qualifications at this or higher, or lower salaries, will be filled 
from the examination. The duties of appointees will consist of 
the revision, preparation, audit and payment of telegraph cable 
accounts. Applicants should apply to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., at once, for Form 1312, stating the title 
of the examination desired. Applications must be properly ex- 
ecuted, excluding the medical certificate and filed with the com- 
mission at Washington prior to the hour of closing business on 


December 4, 1917. 


t is estimated that the saving of meat in dining cars and rail- 
road restaurants by not serving meat on Tuesdays now equals 
an average of over 85,000 Ib. annually or a money value of $250,- 
000. This estimate is based on reports made by 41 railroads, 
represented at a recent meeting at Chicago of the American 
Association of Dining Car Superintendents. “Meatless Tuesdays” 
and “Wheatless Wednesdays” are being strictly observed now on 
nearly every railroad. The only possible exception will be the 
serving of meat on Tuesday to troops in transit. The question 
of whether that shall be done has been referred by the dining car 
superintendents to the Federal Food Administration. Some rail- 
roads have eliminated roast beef from their bills of fare every 
day and are serving steaks or beef only at the evening meal. All 
lines reported that the traveling public has evinced hearty sym- 
pathy with the conservation policy. 


Tie United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
amiiations for inspector of car equipment, for the valuation 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission for duty in 
the castern district at entrance salaries not exceeding $1,500. 
Futn-< vacancies requiring similar qualifications occurring in 
any “cistrict will be filled from this examination. Applicants 
mus ave at least three years’ experience in the employ of a 
railrcad in the department of equipment or with a car manu- 
fact’ ing company, or have graduated in mechanical engineer- 
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ing from a technical school of recognized standing and have 
had one year of such experience. Competitors will be rated 
on the following subjects, which will have the relative weight 
indicated on a scale of 100: Physical ability, 10; experience, 
90. Applicants should apply at once to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., for Form 1312, stat- 
ing the title of the examination desired. Applications, exclud- 
ing medical certificates, must be filed with the Commission at 
Washington prior to December 11. 





Census of Railroad Employees in Government Service 


The Railroads’ War Board, for the purpose of obtaining exact 
information as to the labor situation and of showing what con- 
tributions the railroads have made to the public service, has ar- 
ranged for taking a census of railroad employees in the United 
States service or of draft age. A circular has been despatched 
to the railroads with blank forms prepared to show the number 
of employees who have entered the service of the government, 
by enlistment, as civilians, or by draft, and those at present in the 
railway employ who are of draft age. The forms are designed 
to indicate the character of service and the compilation will em- 
brace all employees. The data which will thus be furnished by 
the railroads to the war board will not only show the extent of 
the contribution already made by the roads, but will also give 
an approximate idea of the extent to which railroad forces are 
likely to be further depleted and will lay a foundation for the 
designation of workers when the time arrives for this course to 
be taken. 





Wage Question in Hands of President 


The Railroads’ War Board, following a conference with W. L. 
Chambers, chairman of the United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, on Monday, November 19, regarding the situa- 
tion created by the wage demands of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, agreed to 
place the interests of the railroads in the event of a crisis, un- 
reservedly in the hands of the President for protection and for 
disposition as he may determine in the public interest. The entire 
situation was discussed by Judge Chambers and the members of 
the war board, who reiterated the position taken by the railroads 
during the eight-hour day controversy, that such matters should 
be settled by arbitration. They were willing, therefore, to place 
the entire matter in the hands of the President because of the 
unusual conditions created by the war, which make it more than 
ever imperative that there shall be no interruption of traffic. The 
President was to confer with the officers of the brotherhoods on 
Thursday. The position of the carriers was stated, after the 
conference, in a letter to Judge Chambers sent by Chairman Fair- 
fax Harrison to be transmitted to the President. Mr. Harrison’s 
letter is as follows: 

“We confirm what we said to you this morning in reply to your 
inquiry as to what will be the attitude of the railroads with 
respect to the manner of settlement of any demands for increases 
in pay or changes in working conditions which during the war 
may be made upon them by employees. 

“Speaking for the railroads today, we reiterate our belief in, 
and general acceptance of, the principle of arbitration. In the 
midst of war we are, however, prepared to go further. As no 
interruption of continual railroad operation can be tolerated under 
war conditions, we are ready, should any crisis ‘now arise, un- 
reservedly to place our interests in the hands of the President for 
protection, and for disposition as he may determine is necessary 
in the public interest.” 

Judge Chambers expressed the opinion that this action would 
remove the possibility of a strike, saying that while the brother- 
hood leaders have been unwilling to agree to arbitration, they 
have agreed that there shall be no definite action pending the con- 
sideration of all facts of the situation by the President and by the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 
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National Railway Appliances Fxhibit Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
: i : 2 Lane & Bolder, Chicago. 
At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Railway Lehon Company, The, Chicago. 
Appliances Association on November 12, spaces were awarded to Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, New York. 
f . hibits to be held at the Coliseum and Annex Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La, 

members for the exhibition to e a ; ’ Long, Chas. R., Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Chicago, from March 18 to 21, inclusive, of the coming year. A Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
total of 257 out of 267 spaces have been assigned as compared M. W. Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
with 226 out of 236 assigned at the same time a year ago, or 31 = Madden Company, The, Chicago. 

: ae MacRae’s Blue Book Company, Chicago.. 
more spaces. A list of the present members of the association Massey Company, C. F., Chicago. 
follows: Miller Train Control Corp., Danville, Ill. 





Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago. 

Adams Motor & Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

A. G. A. Railway Light & Signal Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ajax Rail Anchor Company, Chicago. 

Alger Supply Company, Chicago. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Kron Scale Company, New York. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Company, Wilmington, Del. 
American Valve & Motor Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Armco Iron Culvert & Flume Manufacturers’ Ass’n, Middletown, Ohio. 


Associated Manufacturers of Malleable Iron, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Chicago. 

Asbestos Protected Metal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alexander Crossing Company, Clinton, IIl. 

American Auto Connector Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Allith-Prouty Company, Danville, Ill. 

Anti-Creeper Corporation, New York. 

Barrett Company, The, New York. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Soouth Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bryant Zinc Company, Chicago. 

Brach Supply Company, Newark, N. J. 

Buda Company, Chicago. 

Baker, John, Jr., Chicago. 

Cambria Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chipman Chemical Engineering Company, New York. 
Chicago Steel Post Company, Chicago. 

Carbic Manufacturing Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Cast Iron Pipe Manufacturers’ Ass’n, New York. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

Chicago Flag & Decorating Company, Chicago. 
Chicago Malleable Castings Company, Chicago. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company, Chicago. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Crear-Adams & Co., Chicago. 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

D. & A. Post Mold Company, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Dilworth Porter & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dickinson, Paul, Inc., Chicago. 

Dixon Crucible Company, Jos., Jersey City, N. J. 
Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Dayton Malleable Iron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Edison, Inc., Thos. A., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J. 
Electric Railway Improvement Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elyria Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eymon Continuous Crossing Company, Marion, Ohio. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company, Fairmont, Minn. 


Federal Signal Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Frictionless Rail Company, Boston, Mass. 

General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gurley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. Y. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gould Storage Battery Company, New York. 

Grip Nut Company, Chicago. 

Graver Tank Works. East Chicago, Ind. 

Hatfield Rail Joint Company, Macon, Ga. 

Hazard -Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 

Hall Switch & Signal Company, New York. 

Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind. 
Hoeschen Manufacturing Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Hubbard Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Handlan-Buck Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hunt & Co., H. W., Chicago. 

Hagaman Castle Supply Company, New York. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York. 

Internationa! Steel Tie Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Iowa Gate Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Johns-Manviile Company, H. W., Chicago. 

Jonnison Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Joyce Cridland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Jordan Company, O. F., East Chicago, Ind. 

Julian Beggs Signal Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago. 
Keppler Glass Constructions Company, Inc., New York. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Company, New York. 
Kk stone Grinder & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
K !y-Darby Company, Inc., Chicago. 

Kibourn & Jacobs Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
K\c.tle River Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kitty Frog & Switch Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago. 

Mudge &.Co., Chicago. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Company, New York. 

Marsh & Truman Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Chicago. 
Mercury Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
McComber & Whyte Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
National Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Lock Washer Company, Newark, N. J. 
National Indicator Company, Long Island, N. Y. 
National Concrete Machinery Company, Madison, Wis. 
National Lead Company, New York. 

National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nichols & Bros., G. P., Chicago. 

Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
National Surface Guard Company, Chicago, III. 

Ogle Construction Company, Chicago. 

Okonite Company, New York. 

O’Malley Beare Valve Company, Chicago. 

Otley Paint Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Post, G. A., New York. 

Patterson, W. W., Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Positive Rail Anchor Company, Marion, Ind. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Monessen, Pa. 
P. & M. Company, Chicago. 

Pocket List of Railway Officials, New York. 
Protective Signal Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colo. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Polk-Genung-Polk Company, Chicago. 

Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Q. & C, Company, New York. 

Rail Joint Company, New York. 

Railway Review, Chicago. 

Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y. 

Reading Specialties Company, Reading, Pa. 

R. E. & M. of W. Association, Sterling, III. 
Railway Motor Car Company of America, Chicago. 
Railroad Supply Company, The, Chicago. 

Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago. 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 

Roos Foundry Company, Henry, Chicago. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York. 
Signal Accessories Company, New York. 

Safe Lock Switch Machine Company, Lexington, Ky. 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Snow Construction Company, T. W., Chicago. 
Squire-Cogswell Company, Chicago. 

Simmen Railway Automatic Signal Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

Standard Asphalt & Refining Company, Chicago. 
Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Simple Gas Engine Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Silver Steel Tie Company, New York. 

Sperry, H. M., New York. 

Tyler Underground Heating System, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Templeton, Kenley Company, Chicago. 

Track Specialties Company, New York. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Ill. 
Volkhardt Company, The, Stapleton, N. Y. 

Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 

Waterbury Pattery Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Wesiern Electric Company, New York. 

Wharton, Wm., Jr., & Co., Easton, Pa. 

Whali Company, C. H., Boston, Mass. 
Whitaker-Glossner Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, New York. 





American Economic Association 


The 30th annual meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion will be held with headquarters at the Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 27 to December 29. The general 
topic of the meeting will be War and Reconstruction. At the 
fourth session; to be held Friday, December 28, at 10 a. m., a 
paper will be presented on the “Present Valuation of Railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission” by John Bauer of 
Princeton University. The paper will be discussed by: A. M. 
Sakolski, Albany, N. Y.; E. W. Bemis, Chicago; Milo R. Malt- 
bie, New York City, and Charles A. Prouty, Director of Valua- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund 


Last week was a big week for the Tobacco Fund, subscrip- 
‘ions having been received from 24 supply companies or indi- 


viduals. The following list brings the names of subscribers up 
to date at Tuesday noon, November 20: 

Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, Iowa.............eeeeeecees $10 a month 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, Cleveland, Ohio......... 10 a month 
Cy Se CI CNR oo i o.6:5.5 Kcr sdeaceeeveséennee 10 a month 
Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.........+.esseeee. «+++. 10a month 
ee ee i a vac adn ge SEO eae OUNO RESO ee 10 a month 
DP, DEOUED OP Ee, Cc ccc cocticceseceseenenens -»-- 10a month 
Fowler Car Company, Chicago pela aaiamatne (to cover 2 months) 20 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 1¢ a month 
Fort Pitt Spring & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh...... 10 a month 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York, 
(to cover 6 months) 60 
Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company, Hammond, Ind., 


(to cover 6 months) 60 


Kelly Reamer Company, Cleveland, Ohio........ (contribution) 10 
Keyoke Railway Equipment Company, Chicago.........++seeees 10 a month 
1 ee BOOM, IIOW SOIR: cccccccecccecccsves (to cover 6 months) 60 

iller Train Control Corporation, Staunton, Va...........ee. 10 a month 
Wied Comeees, Maer LOG. occ ccscccccescvosvevveceesatopese 10 a month 
Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago......... (to cover 15 months) 150 


Clive Runnells and LeRoy Kramer, of the Pullman Company... 10 a month 
eh OUP MOMs db ch ascenenenes omireen (contribution) 25 
Jos. B, Turbell, of American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 

i SE. a Knceeaehmeminae kaneene ke (to cover 6 months) 60 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago..........- Terrier wreaate 10 a month 
Union Spring & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

(to cover 6 months) 60 


H. Vissering & Co,, Chicago. ....++-+:sseeeeeceserceeeeeceees 10 a month 
W. H. Woodin, of American Car & Foundry Company, New 
ME cikeebiee Geren ctawenatsheoee8 (to cover 6 months) 60 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions ts pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month, 


American Society or Civit Encineers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 7 

American Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January 22-24, 1918, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

Canapian Railway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapDIAN Society oF CIVIL Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. ; 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. | 

CentTraL Rartway Crius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, a, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Raitway Crius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_ Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Ciatm Assocration.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 

P., Richmond, Va. Next meeting, November 27, Vanderbilt Hotel, 


New York. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 


Grand Central Station, Chicago. . 
eoding 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

hicago. 

New Enctanp Raitroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Rairtroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGara Frontier Car Men’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pacitric Ramway Cius.—W. 5S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Peorta Associ1ATION OF RarLroap Orricers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rarttway Ciup or Pirtssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except 
June, July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial 
Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Str. Louis Rartway Ciur.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

SoutHern & SouTHWEsTERN Rattway Criur.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
Tuly, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TraFFic Crus oF Curicaco.—C. B. Singer, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TrarFic Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Western Canapa Rartway Ctiur.—lI.. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Western Society or Encineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, Secretary, 1735 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Regular meeting, first Monday 
in month, excent January, July and August. Extra meetings generally 

on other Monday evening except in July and August. 


Chicago. 
July and 
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Trafic News 
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The railroads centering in Philadelphia have not embargo« 
freight “between all stations less than 40 miles apart” as w: 
erroneously reported in our last issue. 


B. G. Hinckley, of Boston, has been named to assist L. A 
Snead, of the United States Fuel Administration, in all matte: 
relating to the supply of coal and coke for New England. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin recently authorized 
an advance of 15 cents a ton on hard coal and coke rates and 
varying advances for soft coal for different parts of the stat: 
It held a hearing on November 21 to consider additional phases 
of the soft coal rate situation. 


The Southern states can this year not only feed their own live 
stock but can furnish enormous quantities of feedstuffs to other 
sections. In addition to cottonseed meal, peanuts and peanut 
meal the states east of the Mississippi river have a surplus of 
velvet beans estimated at a million and a half tons. This is a 
= feed of high value and particularly valuable as a dairy 
feed. 


A committee of the New York Board of Trade & Transporta- 
tion, 203 Broadway, New York City, is going to Washington to 
ask the Shipping Board to take action looking to the construction 
of boats for use on the enlarged Erie Canal, which will be in con- 
dition for use next spring. Members of the committee believe 
that the construction of boats can be started at once if the Wash- 
ington authorities will give the necessary assistance. 


The Boston & Albany has petitioned the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission for authority to advance local passenger 
fares in that state from 2.50 cents a mile to 2.75 cents a mile 
except in the suburban zone, adjacent to Boston, where the rate is 
2 cents a mile. The petition asks also for authority to increase 
the rate on mileage tickets from 2.25 cents to 2.50 cents; also an 
increase of 25 per cent on 12-ride and 25-ride tickets. 


Among numerous freight embargoes announced this week was 
one by the Pennsylvania on shipments from any point on the lines 
east of Pittsburgh, as well as on all freight originating on con- 
necting lines, destined for points on or by way of the Western 
Pennsylvania Division (the main line and branches from Altoona 
to Pittsburgh). The embargo will be lifted as soon as conditions 
warrant, but relief is not now in sight. Government freight, food, 
coal, etc., are excepted. 


Coal to the amount of no less than 80,000 tons has been 
floated down the Ohio river on a single artificial flood, accord- 
ing to the last reports. This rise was started at Dam No. 7, 
Ohio river, and augmented by water from the Muskingum, 
Kanawha and Big Sandy rivers. The coal was taken to Cin- 
cinnati and other river cities. Every available towboat and barge 
was used, even small harbor boats. Fourteen tows of more than 
200 craft were in the movement. 


The Public Service Commission of Missouri on November 16 
authorized a general advance in single trip passenger fares to 2% 
cents a mile, from the present rate of 2 cents. The railroad had 
asked for authority to increase the rate to 3 cents. The rate now 
prescribed for round trip tickets is 2.4 cents a mile and for mile- 
age books, good for 500 miles, 2.25 cents a mile. The commission 
allows these rates to go into effect on January 1 next. Com- 
missioner E. J. Bean dissented and Chairman W. G. Busby did 
not sit in the case. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has notified the New 
York Public Service Commission that it contemplates an increase 
in freight and passenger rates, and requests permission to file 
the new rates without the usual 30 days’ notice. It is proposed to 
increase all local one way passenger fares from 2% to 234 cents 


a mile and mileage books from 2% to 2%. The zone five-cent 
fares now prevailing on the Harlem River branch New York to 
New Rochelle are to be increased from five to six cents a zone. 
The freight increases (in New York State—no long distances) 


are from 2% cents to 7 cents, according to the class. 
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The subcommittee on fertilizers of the committee on chemicals 
of the Council of National Defense, noting the embargoes of the 
Pennsylvania and other roads on the movement of fertilizers 
(included with other classes of freight quite as important as 
fertilizer) advises shippers and owners that the embargoes have 
been made absolutely necessary by the congested condition of the 
railroads; that all of them are likely to be removed at any time, 
as soon as the congestion is relieved, and urging that patience be 
exercised and that no attempt be made to interfere with the 
orderly working out of the embargoes; but if a given plant is 
placed in jeopardy of being shut down the facts should be re- 
ported to the committee. 


The farm tractors which were bought by the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh last spring for the purpose of assisting the farmers 
along its line have been kept busy all summer and it is ex- 
pected that they will continue hard at work until snow flies. 
These tractors have been furnished to the farmers at a rate of 
$1.50 an acre for plowing and 75 cents an acre for harrowing, 
including the services of an operator and all materials used in 
operation. They have been of material assistance in helping to 
produce the million-acre increase in wheat sowed for next season. 
Many farmers, having witnessed the company’s tractors in op- 
eration, have been encouraged to make the purchase of tractors 
of their own. No less than 25 tractors have been bought by 
farmers along the Buffalo and Rochester divisions since last 
spring. 


The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois has issued 
Supplement No. 32 to Illinois Commissioners’ Classification No. 
10, canceling Supplement No. 31, effective December 15. Ad- 
ditions, cancellations and changes in the classification of articles 
shown in the new supplement were made by orders of the com- 
mission at hearings held at Chicago on May 9, 1917, and Septem- 
ber 12, 1917. The commission will meet on the Wednesday after 
the second Tuesday in the months of January, May and Septem- 
ber, for the purpose of considering petitions for further changes 
in classification or the classification of new articles. All petitions, 
applications and suggestions of any character to be acted upon at 
the regular classification meetings must be filed with the secretary 
of the commission 30 days prior to the first day of such a meet- 
ing, and the classification docket will be printed and mailed to 
all interested parties at least ten days prior to the first day of a 
meeting. 


In order to increase the available supply of gondolas during 
the winter, the Public Service Commission of Indiana, on its 
own motion, has modified the existing demurrage rules in so far 
as they apply to cars containing coal, as follows: On cars placed 
on public delivery tracks for unloading, 48 hours’ free time will 
be allowed, computing from the time of notice of placement by 
‘telephone or messenger. On cars containing coal to be delivered 
at any other than public delivery tracks, 48 hours’ free time will 
be allowed, computing from the time of actual placement, or from 
the time of notice by telephone or messenger of constructive 
placement. In computing free time, Sundays and legal holidays 
will be excluded and when a legal holiday falls on Sunday the 
following Monday will be excluded. The average agreement has 
been abolished as far as cars containing coal are concerned. The 
order took effect on November 20 and will remain in force for 
100 days. 


The Adams, American, Southern and Wells Fargo express 
companies have asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
authorize a general increase of 10 per cent in their rates for 
transportation of merchandise. They aver that they are carry- 
ing on greatly increased business under the most trying condi- 
tions, and that their facilities are taxed far beyond their normal 
capacity. It is increasingly difficult to obtain necessary labor, 
and because of the increasing demand for express and baggage 
cars for movement of troops and military supplies it has been 
impossible to obtain adequate equipment. 

Frequent and substantial advances in wages have been neces- 
sary to retain the employees, and it has been necessary to hire 
large numbers oft new men to fill the places of those drafted 
into the army or taken to other employment by higher wages. 
Present rates do not produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
actu! operating expenses and taxes. Operating expenses and 
taxes of the four principal companies for the six months ended 
June 30, 1917, were $99,653,848, and receipts were $99,613,999. 
The deficit for July was estimated at more than $250,000. 
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The Boston & Maine has adopted the shipping day plan. On 
the Boston & Maine the plan has been worked out carefully 
between the shippers and the management, so that co-operation 
to secure the maximum of efficiency and satisfaction has been 
assured in advance. Moreover, in the case of the Boston & 
Maine the shipping day plan will become effective at all the 
largest cities on its system. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has this week completed the re- 
vision of its method of handling less-than-carload freight, at 
all stations on its lines in Northern New Jersey. The shipping 
day plan, which has been already established in New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and Baltimore, was on Monday put in 
effect at Trenton, Phillipsburg, Easton, Bristol, New Bruns- 
wick and a number of other stations on the New York and 
New Jersey divisions. Shipping day guides have been prepared 
for Trenton, Phillipsburg, Easton, Bristol and New Bruns- 
wick. For the other stations posters containing specific sched- 
ules for each individual station have been issued. 





Commuters Show Patriotism 


A year ago the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
received 79 petitions bearing more than 3,000 signatures, request- 
ing a 10-cent fare on the Illinois Central from West Pullman, 
Ill., to Randolph street, Chicago; also asking for complete elec- 
trification of the railroad’s suburban lines and the use of modern 
steel coaches on suburban trains. When the case was called 
recently a communication from the representative of the peti- 
tioners was read as follows: “Because of the war and the ex- 
penses under which the railroads are operating, we ask that this 
case be indefinitely postponed.” Accordingly, the case was struck 
from the docket of the commission. 





Coal Production Increased 


Not since early in July has the production of bituminous coal 
reached so high a point as during the week ended November 10, 
according to the weekly report of the United States Geological 
Survey. The total output, including coal made into coke, is esti- 
mated at 11,300,890 net tons, an average per working day of 
1,883,482 tons. This was a gain of 4.7 per cent over the preced- 
ing week. Anthracite shipments were reported as 38,775 cars, a 
figure still far below the level maintained during October. Dur- 
ing the week ended November 3, the ratio of tonnage produced 
to full time capacity was 75.4 per cent, as compared with 74.9 
per cent during the preceding week. Losses due to car shortage 
amounted to 14.5 per cent of the present full time capacity, and 
labor shortage and mechanical breakdowns were responsible for 
losses of 5.7 and 3.6 per cent, respectively. A general improve- 
ment in car supply was reported in several districts. 





County Officers to the Rescue 


Governor Whitman, of New York, has notified the County 
Home Defense committees of the state to see that post-card no- 
tices are sent to shippers who are delinquent about obeying the 
national rules for. conservation of transportation. If the 
matter cannot be corrected in this way it is urged that the de- 
linquent shipper be visited personally by a member of the local 
committee and the importance of freeing cars as soon as possible 
made clear to him. It is necessary, says the governor, that the 
fullest possible use be made of all transportation agencies, in- 
cluding not only the steam railroads, but such other agencies as 
the motor truck, the electric lines and the waterways. He then 
quotes the Car Service Commission’s suggestions, which include: 

To the Receiver of Freight: Purchase in the nearest market. 
Be prepared to store the full contents of the largest freight car. 
Bunch your orders so as to make full car-load lots. If you can’t 
order by carload, arrange with others to pool carload shipments. 

To the Shipper: Have your shipments ready for immediate 
loading on receipt of cars. Arrange your shipment in car so as 
to permit prompt unloading at destination. See that packages 
are so loaded as to eliminate damage in transit. 

Where you have been shipping less than carload freight daily 
and sending via a transfer point, hold your shipment two or three 
days to make up full carloads and bill to destination. Use drays 
or motor trucks instead of “trap-car service” and avoid the use 
of freight cars for moving freight from one point to another 
within the same city. Load in a single day, and time your loading 
to suit the schedule of departing trains. Furnish billing agent full 
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instructions that will permit the way bill being made up before 
loading is completed. Consign your shipment to final destination 
wherever possible, and discourage shipments that require chang- 
ing destination in transit. Do not bill shipments by circuitous 


route in order to avoid the effect of embargoes. 
Governors of other states have issued similar circulars. 





Akron & Boston Express 


Automobile trucks, described as “highway freight trains,” are 
now running over country roads, from Akron, Ohio, to Boston, 
covering 1,510 miles in a week. This truck line is being operated 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. It is called the 
“Akron & Boston Express.” The present equipment consists of 
two White and two Packard trucks, of 114, 3 and 5 ton capacity. 
It is planned to increase the equipment. A regular schedule is 
maintained, and the cars are said to be usually on time. The 
schedule calls for the round trip (1,510 miles) in less than one 
week. It is said that the express companies do not deliver as 
rapidly as that, and that the truck costs are competing with ex- 
press rates. Tires are carried eastward and cotton fabrics and 
machinery on the return trip. Several trips have been made to 
Washington, D. C., with “war orders.” 

This service was started last April and the manager hopes to 
continue through the winter unless stopped by ice and snow. 
There is only 28 miles of unimproved road on the route. This 
bothers considerably in muddy weather. The poor condition of 


some of the old wooden and steel bridges is another handicap. 
Pneumatic tires are used exclusively. 





Committee to Promote Use of Motor Trucks 


The possibilities of co-operation with the railroads through 
greater use of motor trucks and horse-drawn vehicles, for re- 
lieving congestion in freight houses and releasing cars in the 
larger cities, was discussed at the first meeting, on November 17, 
at Washington, of the newly appointed Highways Transport Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. The great utility of 
motor trucks for carrying freight short distances, and keeping 
- certain classes of freight out of the railroad terminals, will be a 
matter for recommendations by the committee. The committee 
will also act towards eliminating waiting time of trucks and drays 
at terminals. The committee will not operate any motor trans- 
portation, but, though co-operation with other transportation 
agencies, seek to develop the possibilities of the motor truck for 
carrying freight over distances where it can prove its economy 
and helpfulness in the present emergency. The committee ap- 
pointed as secretary R. C. Hargreaves, who for some time past 
has been doing preliminary work on this subject under the 
Storage Committee of the Council of National Defense. 

An example of the co-operation of manufacturers with the 
Washington committee is found in a large display advertisement 
printed in a New York paper and paid for by the Autocar Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Pa., which reads, in part, as follows: 


CLEAR THE WAY! 


America’s railroads are doing wonderful work, but they need 
help. Freight cars must be unloaded and terminals cleared. If it 
is your job, speed up loading and unloading of cars on private 
sidings. Do not be a slacker by trying to save expense of labor 
or space by using freight cars as storage houses. If your mer- 
chandise is congested at the terminals and you have not sufficient 
teams or motor trucks to move the goods at once, buy them or 
hire public ones. If you can’t do this, do something else—ask 
your neighbor to help you. Why hesitate to hire your neighbors’ 
trucking facilities? We must pull together. Shipping departments 
throughout the country demand the personal consideration of 
executives Plan to reach nearby points by motor trucks, 
teams or waterways—save the railroad terminals. Twenty-five 
per cent of case, barrel and package merchandise can be de- 
livered in this way. If the railroads decide to reserve certain 
terminals exclusively for Government materials, do not grumble, 
but go the extra distance and haul your goods to or from other 
terminals. It may be necessary to have a National terminal clear- 
ing day. If we have such a day, keep your teams and motor 
trucks going and keep your receiving departments open con- 
tinuously 24 or 48 hours, if need be, and give the railroads a 
chance to catch up. Let everybody be prepared some way, some- 
how, to move their merchandise away from the terminals im- 
mediately. 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


Authority of a Commission to Raise Fares 


The Public Service Commission of New York, second district 
has authorized an advance of one cent—five cents to six cents 
in the rate of fare on the Huntington Railroad Company, a stre: 
railroad running between Huntington Harbor and Amityville « 
Long Island. It was one of numerous six-cent fare cases. s 
called. No community through which the road runs objected to 
the applicant’s case on the facts, nor did any of the inhabitant 
The commission holds that subdivision 1 of section 49 of the 
public service commissions law (of 1907) has made it the duti 
of the commission, where it finds upon a sufficient showing that 
the maximum rates chargeable either under the railroad law or 
under the local franchise are insufficient to yield reasonable com- 
pensation, and are for that reason unjust and unreasonable, to 
authorize an increase. The opinion cites all of the decisions and 
all of the statutes of the State of New York having any bearing 
upon the question, and follows the Court of Appeals in the Ulster 
& Delaware case (218 N. Y., 643) and the Appellate Division for 
the Third Department in the New York & North Shore case 
(175 App. Div., 869). 


COURT NEWS 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
has issued Bulletin No. 224, containing reports of important 
court decisions on labor questions issued since January 1, 1916. 
A number of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, handed down since December, 1916, are included, but for 
the most part the decisions were made in the calendar year 1916. 
The most notable decisions are those sustaining the constitutional- 
ity of the Adamson eight-hour law, so-called; those deciding 
the constitutionality of workmen’s compensation laws; and that 
sustaining the Oregon ten-hour day for factory employees with- 
out regard to sex or age. Besides these decisions of the Su- 
preme Court there is the decision of the court of last resort of 
the state of Massachusetts in declaring unconstitutional an act 
of that state which undertook to limit the issue of injunctions in 
labor disputes, and numerous decisions and rulings by the state 
courts on questions of construction and constitutionality. 

A large number of the decisions deal with the Federal liability 
law covering railroads in interstate commerce. Not only must 
the employing company be an interstate carrier, but the injured 
person must at the time of his injury have been employed in 
interstate commerce; for it is only when he is so employed that 
he can claim the benefits of the act, while, on the other hand, 
if so employed he is restricted to such recovery as that statute 
provides. With the wide extension of compensation legislation 
(now found in 37 states), there is constant conflict between the 
two classes of remedy, i. e., by compensation and by suits for 
damages; and it is frequently impossible to determine whether 


relief should be sought under the one law or under the other 
until the evidence has been submitted to a jury and a verdict 
rendered. 





Evidence as to Notice of Flood 


In an action for the destruction of a car of screens by fire from 
a car of unslaked lime fired in a railroad yard in Troy, N. Y. 
by an unprecedented flood, exceptions were taken to certain ¢Vv!- 
dence introduced to show notice to the railroad of the coming 
of the flood. The Vermont Supreme Court held that parts oi an 
article in a daily newspaper, published in a nearby city (Albany), 
to the effect that the river would rise nearly 16 feet (at Albany), 
and that it would continue to rise, and stating the weather ob- 


server's forecast, and the basis thereof, was inadmissible to show 
what information was accessible to the railroad as bearing om 
the question whether it ought to have known or to have red 
as to flood conditions in order to have protected the p rty, 


without a showing that the article had been seen and read by 
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some of the railroad’s agents. Such an article did not in law 
have the effect of constructive notice, and at most could be only 
actual notice. Testimony of the weather forecaster concerning 
his daily weather maps mailed to public places, or his telephone 
messages to newspapers and to business houses, was held to 
afford no reasonabie inference as to the railroad’s negligence, and 
its admission was harmful error, especially in view of the rail- 
road’s custom of telephoning to the weather bureau for informa- 
tion as to flood probabilities. Judgment for the plaintiff was re- 
versed and a new trial ordered.—Porter Screen Mfg. Company 
v. Central Vermont (Vt.), 102 Atl, 44. Decided October 2, 
1917. 

In another action for the destruction of a carload of paper at 
the same time from the same cause the New York Appellate Di- 
vision arrived at the same conclusion.—International Paper Co. 
v. New York Central, 166 N. Y. Supp., 751. Decided July 19, 
1917. 





Freight Classification 


The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that under the rule 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, making the rate on 
scrap iron apply only to scraps and pieces of iron and steel which 
cannot be again used for the purposes for which they were origi- 
nally used, a shipper of partially burned gasoline engines to the 
factory for the purpose of rebuilding is not entitled to the scrap 
iron rate, though the engines cannot be profitably rebuilt—Gibbes 
Machinery Co. v. Southern (S. Car.), 93 S. E. Decided Sep- 
tember 28, 1917. 





Necessity for Physical Connection Between Crossing Tracks 


Application was made by the Akron, Canton & Youngstown to 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for an order requiring that 
its tracks and those of the Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati be 
connected at a certain point in Akron. The application was 
denied and the applicant appealed. The Ohio Supreme Court 
holds that the laws do not absolutely require such a physical 
connection. The test to be applied in every case is that of prac- 
ticability of construction and reasonable necessity. Jurisdiction 
over such matters has been conferred upon the state Public 
Utilities Commission, and it is authorized to require such con- 
nection where, upon hearing, it finds it to be practicable and 
reasonably necessary. A charge of unjust discrimination is not 
made out by the mere fact of a previous connection with the 
tracks of one company and a refusal to another company. Rea- 
sonable public necessity for the proposed connection is the ulti- 
mate test in every case. In the present case the action of the com- 
mission in dismissing the application was sustained.—Akron, C. & 
Y. v. Public Utilities Commission (Ohio), 117 N. E., 314. De- 
cided June 26, 1917. 

In another case application by the Wheeling & Lake Erie for 
physical connection with the tracks of the Lake Erie & Pittsburgh 
near Kent, where the two tracks crossed at different grades, was 
refused by the Public Utilities Commission, whose order was 
affirmed by the Ohio Supreme Court on the ground that the 
applicant had not shown whether the connection sought was 
reasonably required—W. & L. E. v. Public Utilities Commission 
(Ohio), 117 N. E., 317. Decided June 26, 1917. 





Recent Claim Cases 


A bill of lading for an interstate shipment stipulated that claims 
for damage should be made promptly in writing to the agent at 
the point of delivery within ten days. The South Carolina Su- 
preme Court holds that the carrier’s consideration, on the merits, 
of a claim not so filed does not operate as a waiver, and that 
question should not be submitted to the jury. There is no pre- 
sumption of law that a shipper claiming damages for delay in 
transportation of goods gave the written notice of claim required 
by the bill of lading. Such a stipulation in a bill of lading was 
held to be reasonable, for the shipper might give notice of damage 
by his agents at the point of delivery, their knowledge of damage 
being imputable to the shipper, and no particular form of action 
being necessary.—Murray v. Atlantic Coast Line (S. Car.), 93 
5. E., 387. Decided September 6, 1917. 

The North Dakota Supreme Court holds that the filing of a 
claim eight months after goods have been shipped from Devils 
ike, N. D., to New York, is not a compliance with the require- 
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ment that “claims must be made within four months after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed.” It also holds that 
such a provision is not for the purpose of escaping liability, but to 
facilitate prompt investigation, and is sufficiently complied with 
when, piror to the expiration of the four-months’ period, oral 
complaint was made to the company’s shipping agent of its fail- 
ure to deliver, and the company acted on such complaint, and not 
only promised the shipper to send tracers and to make an in- 
vestigation, but complied with its promise, and a month after 
such complaint the shipper was advised by the agent to wait a 
little longer, as he understood that the goods had been sold.— 
Shark v. Great Northern (N. D.), 164 N. W., 39. Decided July 
28, 1917. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court holds that a carrier’s 
stipulation in the bill of lading of an interstate shipment of live 
stock requiring written notice of claim for damage to the ship- 
ment before the animals are removed from the place of delivery 
and before they are mingled with other animals is reasonable and 
valid; therefore a shipper’s verbal notice to an agent of the de- 
livering carrier was insufficient. The court held the decision in 
St. Louis, I. M. & S. v. Starbird, 243 U. S., 592, to be binding on 
it. Bryan v. Louisville & Nashville (N. Car.), 93 S. E., 750. 
Decided October 3, 1917. 

The same court also holds that a notation by a railroad agent 
on a freight bill as to injuries to a shipment was not a compliance 
with a bill of lading stipulation for written notice of loss required 
to be filed within a given time; and a shipper could not recover 
for injury to a furniture shipment where he failed to file the re- 
quired written notice of loss within the specified time, although 
the agent had actual notice of the loss—Taft v. A. C. L. (N. 
Car.), 93 S. E., 752. Decided October 3, 1917. 

The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that the provision of , 
a bill of lading requiring, as a condition to liability of the carrier, 
the filing of claims for loss, damage, or delay, has no application 
in an action for conversion by the carrier, refusing tender of all 
charges and selling the goods—Dowling v. S. A. L. (S. Car.), 
93 S. E., 863. Decided October 16, 1917. 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion by 
Justice Brandeis on November 12, affirmed the action of the 
Federal Court for the Western district of Kentucky in refusing 
an injunction asked for by the St. Louis Southwestern and other 
carriers hauling pine from the southwest to Paducah and Cairo, 
to prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission enforcing its 
orders intended to put lumber rates to Paducah and Cairo on a 
parity. The carriers had asked for the injunction on the ground 
that the rates were confiscatory and beyond the power of the 
commission to make. 


Reduction of Rates 


The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission (Paducah Board of 
Trade v. Illinois Central, 37 I. C. C., 719) directing 53 railroads 
to establish certain through routes and joint rates on logs and 
lumber from the “blanket territory” to Paducah, Kentucky, and 
reducing existing rates. (The blanket territory is west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Arkansas River, 300 miles wide by 
400 miles long.) In the report on which it based its order the 
commission found: (1) That the 16-cent rate to Cairo was not 
unduly low; (2) that the 22-cent rate to Paducah was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded the existing rate to Cairo; 
(3) that the existing disparity of rates gave to Cairo an undue 
preference and advantage over Paducah; (4) that the distances 
to Paducah via Cairo were so much greater than the distances 
via Memphis that the natural route is via Memphis rather than 
via Cairo; (5) that through routes and joint rates not higher 
than the Cairo rate should be established from the “blanket 
territory” to Paducah via either Memphis or Cairo. 

The principal railroads serving the blanket territory are the St. 
Louis Southwestern, the St. Louis, I. M. & S. and the Rock 
Island. The 22-cent rate from the blanket territory to Paducah 
via Cairo was made by adding to the joint rate or local of 16 
cents to Cairo, the local rate of 6 cents from Cairo to Paducah, 
Cairo being a rate-breaking point.—St. Louis Southwestern v. 
United States. Decided November 12, 1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ALABAMA & Vicxssurc has ordered 2 Mikado locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EQguipMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, is in the market for one second-hand, 65-ton, 
six-wheel switching locomotive. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue RicuMonp, Freperickspurc & Potomac is inquiring for 
100 hopper cars. 


Morris & Co. has ordered 400 refrigerator cars from the 
Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Tue Lenicn PorTLAND CEMENT Company, Allentown, -Pa., is 
inquiring for 50 50-ton hopper cars. 


THe AMERICAN STEEL Export Company, New York, is in- 
quiring for 120 20-ton flat cars and 200 tank cars. 


Tue ILtinors CENTRAL has recalled its bids on 1,000 70-ton 
hopper cars and has issued a new inquiry for 1,000 50-ton capac- 
ity hopper cars. 


Tue ITALIAN GOVERNMENT is receiving bids through the au- 
thorities at Washington for 6,000 to 9,000 four-wheel cars similar 
to those illustrated in the Patriotic War Number of the Railway 
Age Gazette, June 22, 1917, page 1462. 





PASSENGER CARS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQurIipMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, is in the market for 9 second-hand pas- 
senger coaches. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue NorTHERN CENTRAL has ordered 144 tons of steel for a 
traveling gantry crane at Baltimore, Md. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Rarroap has placed an order for 11,800 
tons of foundry iron with a central Pennsylvania furnace at the 
prices fixed by the government. This tonnage represents the 
railroad’s requirements over the first half of next year. 





A Rat_wayMeEn’s Liprary IN ENGLAND.—The importance of 
educational and recreation facilities for their employees has long 
been recognized by British railway companies, who have given 
practical encouragement to the movement in every possible way. 
Proof of this may be seen in the well-equipped institutions pro- 
vided by the different companies. Prominent among these is the 
Great Western Railway Institution at Swindon, which now num- 
bers over 11,000 subscribing members, and has been practically 
self-supporting since its foundation upwards of 70 years ago. 
Its success and influence, however, could not have been so far- 
reaching had it not been for the beneficent goodwill and direct 
encouragement of the directors and chief officers, from Sir 
Daniel Gooch, the founder of the institution, to the present day. 
One of its chief features is the library, which contains about 
40,000 volumes, embracing standard works in all classes of litera- 
ture, including natural and applied science, the fine and useful 
arts, travel, history and biography, philosophy, religion and 
sociology, music, fiction and books for the young. Being a 
railwaymen’s library, it specializes in engineering and railway 
literature. For a graduated subscription, beginning as low as 
6d. ($12) a quarter, a member has the library and reading 
rooms at his constant service. Numbers of apprentices, journey- 
men and their families, draughtsmen and clerks, school teachers 
and other students are thus afforded unique opportunities which 
are not neglected. The officers and their staffs also utilize the 
resources of the library both in their official and private capacities. 
The library has thus made for itself an important place among 
the higher educational institutions of the town.—Railway Gazette, 
London. 


Howard D. Taylor, of the Remington Arms Company, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., has been elected vice-president of McCord & Co., 
Chicago. 


William S. Boyd, formerly assistant in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Crucible Steel Company of America at Pittsburgh, is 
now purchasing agent of the Page Steel & Wire Company, 
Monessen, Pa. 


R. L. Browne, who for the past 15 years has been identified 
with the electrical and mechanical engineering profession,. has 
recently become associated with the sales department of the 
Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York, in the capacity of 
commercial engineer, after having spent several months in the 
foundry of that company acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
Thermit process of welding. 


W. J. Schlacks, general manager of McCord & Co., Chicago, 
was recently elected director and vice-president of that company, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. ‘Schlacks was born in Chi- 
cago on March 28, 1874. 
His first railroad exper- 
ience was as a machinist 
apprentice on the IIli- 
nois Central. Later he 
went with the Denver & 
Rio Grande, after which 
he entered Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. 
Following his gradua- 
tion from college he 
was appointed assistant 
mechanical engineer on 
the Denver & Rio 
Grande. He was later 
appointed mechanical en- 
gineer on the Colorado 
& Midland, following 
which he was general 
foreman and _ superin- 
tendent of machinery 
on the same road. In 
September, 1906, Mr. 
Schlacks was appointed western sales agent of McCord & Co. 
and in October, 1914, was promoted to general manager with 
headquarters at Chicago. As vice-president he will continue 
to have headquarters at Chicago. 


Charles H. Stoer and M. A. Sherritt, of. the Sherritt. & Stoer 
Company, Inc., machinery dealers of Philadelphia, who recently 
acquired the stock of the Betts Machine Company of Wilmington, 
Del., have disposed of the real estate buildings and equipment 
to E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. The business of the Betts 
Machine Company will be continued with improved facilities since 
the new owners retain the good will, patents, patterns, drawings, 
jigs, fixtures, etc. The new officers are: M. A. Sherritt, presi- 
dent ; Geo. W. Moreton, vice-president, and C. H. Stoer, secretary- 
treasurer, and the general offices have been moved to the Finance 
building, Philadelphia. 





W. J. Schlacks 


The Glazier Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., one of 
the oldest manufacturers of headlights, cases and reflectors, has 
reorganized, and has elected Frank Ocumpaugh president and 
general manager and Fred Kimmel vice-president. Mr. Kimme! 
is also president of the Rochester Motors Company. Mr. Ocum 
paugh was born in Rochester, New York, and after finishing 
common and high school education entered business in 1890 a: 
purchasing agent of the Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. \ 
He held that position for 27 consecutive years, during which tim: 
the size and business of the Vacuum Oil Company expanded tre- 
mendously. Two years ago he went into the real estate business 
which he has now given up to devote his time to the manufactu' 
of Glazier products. Oscar F. Ostby, who is manager of sa‘ 
for the company, maintains headquarters at the Grand Cent: 
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Terminal, New York. A sketch of Mr. Ostby’s life appeared 
in these columns October 26. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Rail Joint Com- 
pany, New York, on Wednesday, V. C. Armstrong, manager of 
sales, was elected president, succeeding E. Y. Weber, resigned, 
and Mr. Armstrong and D. P. Wolhaupter, of Washington, 
D. C., are elected members of the board of directors, succeeding 
Percy Holbrook and Frank P. Vanderlip, resigned. The other 
officers of the company remain as at preseat: G. G. Freling- 
huysen, chairman of the board and of the executive committee; 
W. Paton Thomson, vice-president; Benjamin Wolhaupter, vice- 
president and secretary, and F. C. Runyon, treasurer, Mr. 
\Weber, the former president, remains a member of the board 
of directors and of the executive committee. The other mem- 
‘bers of the executive committee are G. G. Frelinghuysen, V. C. 
Armstrong, Charles P. Wheeler and W. Paton Thomson. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


ApyusTaBLE Hus Piates.—A book has been published by the 
Smith Locomotive Adjustable Hub Plate Company, Chicago, 
which describes the application and maintenance of the adjustable 
hub plate, the use of which is licensed by this company. 


America’s AIRPLANES.—An interesting booklet bearing this 
title has been published by the Gisholt Machine Company, Madi- 
son, Wis. It contains numerous illustrations showing the de- 
velopment of airplanes and dirigibles from the earliest types to 
those which are now being built for use in the war zone. There 
is also a section devoted to airplane engines and the manufacture 
of engine parts. 


Heat INsuLation.—The Magnesia Association of America, 702 
Bulletin building, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a leaflet of 40 
pages called “85 per cent Magnesia” and Heat Insulation. The 
purpose of the book is to present the latest and best information 
on heat insulation. Particular stress is laid on “85 per cent 
Magnesia” and its development is described. The various types 
of insulation made with this product and the uses to which this 
material may be put are mentioned. Illustrations of many in- 
teresting installations are included. 


Austin STANDARD BuiLtpincs.—The Austin Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has issued a 36-page book explaining the object, 
methods, results and advantages of the Austin system of stand- 
ard buildings. The plan covers nine types of structures, in steel, 
timber and concrete, suitable for housing widely varying indus- 
tries. The material for building them is kept in stock at various 
places in the country, so that with the help of an efficient or- 
ganization, it is pessible to complete large buildings at rates 
hitherto considered impossible. The book is illustrated by draw- 
ings of the various types, and halftones of completed structures. 


Tue Design or Forcinc MacuIneE Drirs.—A paper on the 
“Laws Governing Forging Machine Die Design,” by E. R. Frost, 
general manager of the National Machinery Company, which 
was read before the American Drop Forge Association, has been 
reprinted by the National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio, as 
Forging Machine Talk No. 27. The principles governing the 
design of dies for forging machines have been reduced to simple 
rules, and numerous illustrations show the application of these 
rules in making various classes of forgings. The paper con- 
tains information that will be of value in shops where forging 
machines are used. 


Grearep Locomotives.—The Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, 
Ohio, has issued bulletin No. 2 describing Shay geared locomo- 
‘ives for industrial railways. These locomotives are designed 
particularly to operate on lines having sharp curves and turnouts 
n which rod connected engines can not operate. They are 
articularly suited for use in industrial plants as they will ac- 

‘lerate quickly and with them it is easier to spot loads more 
‘ccurately than with rod connected engines. The bulletin gives 
‘n account of tests made with an 0-6-0 type engine and a Shay 
iocomotive of equal tractive effort, to obtain comparative rates of 

‘celeration when working under the same conditions and to 
‘etermine the time required by the two engines to spot a given 
‘oad at definite points. A brief description of the Shay locomotive 
‘ruck is also included in the pamphlet. 
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ATLantic Coast Line.—This company is building, with com- 
pany forces, a brick passenger station one story high, 32 ft. 
wide and 72 ft. long, at St. Cloud, Fla. 


BuFFALo & NorTHWESTERN.—Construction has been started on 
this road extending from Buffalo, Okla., to Waynoka, 52 miles, 
by Walker & Taylor, contractors, of Ft. Worth, Tex. Frank 
Adams, Oklahoma City, Okla., has a sub-contract. E. C. Johnson, 
Buffalo, is president, and L. E. Walker, of Waynoka, is general 
manager of the road. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has commenced 
the construction of train shed and a concourse for its new pas- 
senger terminal at Vancouver, B. C. The train shed will be 21 
ft. in height, 90 ft. wide and 900 ft. long, of reinforced concrete 
construction on wooden piles, with platforms of wood. The 
concourse will be 21 ft. in height, 40 ft. wide and 310 ft. long, 
of reinforced concrete construction on wooden piles, with a floor 
of concrete. The work will cost about $170,000 and is being done 
by the Northern Construction Company, Limited, and Carter, 
Halls & Aldinger, Limited, joint contractors, both of Vancouver, 


B. C. The plans were prepared by Pratt & Ross, architects, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Gutr, CoLorapo & SANTA Fe.—This company is contemplating 
the construction of a freight station and a machine shop at Tem- 
ple, Tex. The depot will be a two-story brick building, 32 ft. 
by 52 ft., with concrete foundations and a basement for a steam- 
heating plant. The structure will be covered with a tar and 
gravel roof. Adjoining the depot will be a freight warehouse, 
32 ft. by 160 ft., on concrete foundations. It will be one story 
in height, with a tar and gravel roof, and will have metal rolling 
doors. Adjacent to the warehouse will be a covered platform, 
32 ft. by 54 ft. The buildings will be electric lighted, steam 
heated and equipped with the necessary plumbing. The esti- 
mated cost of the freight house facilities is $30,000. The pro- 
posed machine shop at Temple will be 60 ft. by 100 ft., with 
concrete foundations, brick walls, machinery foundations, elec- 
tric light, steam heat and tar and gravel roof. The structure 
will cost $15,000, exclusive of machinery. 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has been given to the East- 
ern Concrete Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., to build a concrete, 
brick and steel power station, 34 ft. high, 60 ft. wide and 67 ft. 
long, for the New York Central at Curtis street, Buffalo. 


SavANNAH & ATLANTA.—A contract has been given by this 
company to H. O. Young, Savannah, Ga., to build a brick ware- 
house 40 ft. by 250 ft. at Savannah, to cost $11,000. ‘ 





InpiA’s Lost RAtLwAay EouipMENtT.—Between April and De- 
cember of the year 1916 the sum of £13,333 ($64,800) had to be 
written off the books of the railways of India for material, 
rolling-stock, etc., supplied to Mesopotamia, which could not be 
traced. 


INCREASED RATES IN AUSTRALIA.—On the recommendation of 
P. R. Johnson, an English railway expert, who has been in- 
vestigating the cause of the unfavorable financial condition of 
the state railways, increased freight rates and passenger fares 
have been adopted. 


AMERICAN-MADE BrinGE TO SPAN COLOMBIAN River.—A repre- 
sentative of an American company has recently arrived in 
Colombia to inspect the site for a bridge over the river Coello at 
Chicoral, Department of Tolima, which is to be erected in con- 
nection with the Tolima Railroad now under construction. The 
bridge will probably be delivered at Cartagena in November or 
December next. The contract price was $15,900 on board at New 
York. In connection with this bridge it is interesting to note 
that the Minister for Public Works has recommended that, when 
possible, a long iron span be constructed over the Magdalena 
River to connect the Girardot and Tolima Railroads.—Commerce 
Report. 
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3ALTIMORE & Onto.—F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, has been elected a director to succeed Oscar 
G. Murray, deceased. 


- 


“ANADIAN NorTHERN.—-Graham A. Bell, of Toronto, has been 
elected a director to succeed H. W. Richardson. 


Cuicaco & EAstTern ILLtinots.—Under an order of the court in 
the foreclosure suit brought by the Central Trust Company in 
behalf of owners of Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5 per cent pur- 
chase money first lien coal bonds, the trust company is applying 
$1,022,500 received from Receiver Keller in reduction of the 
amount found due the bondholders by the court. Payment of 
$200 per $1,000 bond is to be made. These bonds are secured 
by a first lien upon 41,000 acres of coal lands in Indiana and 
Illinois, which are to be sold under foreclosure December 17 
and 18. The committee, which represents $4,935,000 of the 
$5,094,000 bonds outstanding, announces that it will take such 
action at the sales as in its discretion will best meet the in- 
terests of the depositing bondholders. 


Georcta Coast & PiepMont.—Judge Emory Speer in the Federal 
Court of Macon, Ga., has granted the application of the re- 
ceivers to issue $150,000 receivers’ certificates, 


Hockine VALLEY.—A dividend of 34 per cent has been declared, 
payable December 31 to stock of record December 14. This 
compares with a dividend of 2 per cent in June, making the 
total dividends paid this year total 5% per cent as against 4 
per cent in 1916. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—W. F. Hall, of Kansas City, 
has been elected chairman of the board of directors to succeed 
Edward Dickinson, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap.—Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, answering the published rumors of 
an amalgamation of the Eastern and Western Lines of the 
Pennsylvania System, Wednesday, said: 

“The Board of Directors is considering the acquisition by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company of the lines comprised in the 
Northwest System, chiefly the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway, the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, the Erie 
& Pittsburgh Railroad, and other roads now entirely owned 
and operated by the Pennsylvania Company. All the capital 
stock of the Pennsylvania Company is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. The acquisition of the Pennsylvania 
Company, which the directors are considering, is in line with 
our policy of eliminating unnecessary corporation and du- 
plicate accounting and financing. Whether it is finally con- 
summated or not, it will not disturb the experienced and 
efficient organization of the Pennsylvania System now at Pitts- 
burgh, which has charge of the administration and operation 
of the Western Lines. Under the present pressure of traffic, 
and in order to assist most effectively in the prosecution of the 
war, we need more experienced officers instead of decreasing the 
number. The rumored creation of a Chairman of the Board, 
and other radical changes in our organization, have no founda- 
tion in fact.” 

PirtspurcH & West ViroiniA.—The following directors have 
been elected: Asa S. Wing and William R. Nicholson, of 
Philadelphia; Ernest Stauffen, Jr., of New York, and H. E. 
Farrell, of Pittsburgh. 


Wisconsin & MicnicAn.—This road, operating between Peshtigo 
Harbor, Wis., and Mountain, Mich., a distance of 124 miles has 
been sold to John Marsch of Chicago, who owns a majority of 
the first mortgage bonds amounting to over $1,306,000. The 
price paid for the road was not made public. 





WomeEN Potice oN THE GREAT EAsteRN.—Nine young women 
were recently sworn in as special constables on the Great Eastern 
of England. They were dressed in blue coats and skirts, with 
brass buttons, and wore caps with white covers and the com- 
pany’s badge.—Railway Gazette, London. 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. L. Borden, secretary and assistant treasurer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at New York, has been elected vice-president, with 
headquarters at New York. 


G. E. Matt, assistant to the auditor and treasurer of the 
Miami Mineral Belt, has been appointed auditor and assistant 
treasurer, with headquarters at Miami, Okla. 


F. R. Perkins, general freight and passenger agent of the Salina 
Northern at Salina, Kan., has been appointed also auditor, vice 
H. G. Strode resigned to accept service with another company. 


George J. Adams, chief clerk to vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of accounting, with office at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert S. Parsons, assistant to president and chief engineer 
of the Erie at New York, has been appointed assistant to the 
president and general manager of the Erie and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, 
also of affiliated lines, 
and will remain in charge 
of maintenance and con- 
struction, with headquar- 
ters at New York. He 
was born at Hohokus, 
N. J., and was educated 
at Rutgers College. In 
1895 he began railway 
work as a rodman on the 
Erie; the following year 
he was made assistant 
engineer, and, in 1899, 
became division engineer 
of the New York, Sus- 





quehanna & Western. 
In 1903, he was ap- 
pointed engineer of 


maintenance of way of 
the Erie, and three years 
later became assistant 
general superintendent of 
the same road. He was appointed superintendent of the Susque- 
hanna division in 1907, and three years later was transferred in 
the same capacity to the New York division. On January 1, 1913, 
he was appointed assistant general manager of the lines east of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Salamanca, with headquarters at New York. 
One year later he was appointed general manager of the Ohio 
Grand division, now known as the Erie Lines West, with offic 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and in January, 1916, he was appointed chief 
engineer; the following September he was made assistant to the 
president and chief engineer, and now becomes assistant to presi- 
dent and general manager of the Erie and the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western and affiliated lines, as above noted. 


John F. Morris has been appointed assistant general auditor 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., effective November 1. This is a newly created position 


R. S. Parsons 


F. G. Sprain has been appointed auditor of frieght over 
charge claims of the Great Northern, with office at St. Paul, 
Minn., vice J. A. Nelson, who has been appointed grain clai 
agent, with the same headquarters. 


Operating 


J. A. Cochrane, superintendent of safety of the Great Nort 
ern, was appointed assistant to the general manager, with h« 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn.. effective November 15. 


H. E. Birkinsha, superintendent of the Salina Northern 
Salina, Kan., has been appointed general superintendent, 
R. E. Greene has been appointed car accountant, both with of 
at Salina. 
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W. J. Sullivan has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco at Sapulpa, Okla., succeeding F. 
R. Kennedy, assigned to other duties, effective November 15. 


W. W. Scannel, assistant freight auditor of the Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, at Chicago, has been appointed car account- 
ant, with the same* headquarters, succeeding J. L: Brown, 
promoted. 


J. C. Grisinger, trainmaster on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed inspector of trans- 
portation with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding W. E. Fuller, 
transferred. 


M. J. Griffin, formerly with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern, with headquarters at West Clinton, Ind., suc- 
ceeding F. A. Leith, resigned; effective November 1. 


Samuel J. Hungerford, whose appointment as general manager, 
Eastern lines, of the Canadian Northern, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on July 16, 1872, 
near Bedford, Que. He 
was educated in the 
common and high 
schools and began rail- 
way work in May, 1886, 
as a machinist appren- 
tice on the South East- 
ern and later served 
with its successor, the 
Canadian Pacific, at 
Farnham, Que. He was 
then machinist at va- 
rious places in Quebec, 
Ontario and Vermont. 
From August, 1897, to 
February, 1903, he was 





consecutively assistant 
foreman at Farnham, 
Que., locomotive fore- 


man at Megantic, gen- 
eral foreman at Mc- 
Adam Junction, N. B., 
and lecomotive foreman at Cranbrook, B. C., on the, Canadian 
Pacific. In February, 1903, he was appointed master mechanic 
on the Western division at Calgary, Alta. The following January 
he became superintendent of locomotive shops at Winnipeg, Man., 
and four years later was appointed superintendent of shops at 
the same place. In March, 1910, he became superintendent of 
rolling stock of the Canadian Northern and the Duluth, Winnipeg 
& Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., and in May, 1915, was transferred 
in the same capacity to the Canadian Northern at Toronto, Ont., 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
general manager, Eastern lines, of the same road, as above noted. 


H. J. Main, chief despatcher on the Smiths Falls division of 
the Canadian Pacific, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
on the same division, and H. C. Taylor, has been appointed chief 
despatcher on the Smiths Falls division, vice Mr. Main. 


S. J. Hungerford 


J. A. Frates, Jr., vice-president and general manager of the 
Miami Mineral Belt, has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of operation; H. B. Granlee, traffic manager and treasurer, has 
heen appointed general manager and treasurer; both with head- 
quarters at Miami, Okla. 


L. T. Johnston, trainmaster of the River division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has been promoted to superintendent of the Prairie 
du Chien and Mineral Point divisions, succeeding A. C. Peter- 
son, who has joined the Russian railway corps as a major, 
effective November 1. 


T. F. Durkin, assistant superintendent of the Denver & Rio 
Crande at Helper, Utah, has been appointed assistant superintend- 
nt of the Salt Lake division, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
vce C. F. Seymour, assigned to other duties. E. F. Marshall has 
‘cen appointed trainmaster of the Salt Lake division, with head- 
uarters at Helper, Utah, vice G. W. Penwarden, assigned to 
c‘her duties, and J. R. Loftis has been appointed trainmaster of 
the Salt Lake division, with headquarters at Thistle. 
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H. M. Eicholtz, whose appointment as assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was mentioned in these columns on October 26, was 
born at Mathusa, Ill, on February 18, 1873. His service with 
the North Western has been continuous since August, 1890, dur- 
ing which period he has served as station baggage man, telegraph 
operator, station agent, train despatcher, trainmaster, assistant 
superintendent and division superintendent, which position he 
held at the time of his appointment, as noted above. 


George Collins, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Quinto district of the Canadian Northern, with headquarters at 
Trenton, Ont., has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on July 20, 1860, at Wellers Bay, near Trenton, and was 
educated in the Trenton public and high schools. He began rail- 
way work in June, 1882, with the Central Ontario and sub- 
sequently served on that road consecutively as agent and train 
despatcher at Trenton. From 1892 to 1894 he was secretary- 
treasurer, then was general superintendent and secretary until 
October, 1902, when he became receiver and manager. From 
December, 1906, to August, 1914, he was general manager and 
secretary and from May, 1913, to August, 1914, a director of the 
same road. In September, 1914, he was appointed superintendent 
of the Ottawa division of its successor, the Canadian Northern; 
one year later he was made superintendent of branch lines and 
from September, 1916, until his recent appointment he was special 
representative. 


Traffic 


C. S. Connolly, general freight agent of the Miami Mineral 
Belt, has been appointed traffic manager at Miami, Okla. 


M. A. Hood has been appointed general agent of the Las 
Vegas & Tonopah and the Bullfrog Goldfield, with office at 
Tonopah, Nev., succeeding R. J. Highland. 


J. L. Ferguson, whose appointment as general passenger and 
ticket agent of the Chicago & North Western, was announced 
in these columns on November 16, was born in Henry county, 
Ky., on August 23, 1853, 
and was educated in the 
common schools. He 
began railway work in 
1868 as a_ telegraph 
operator on the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & 
Northern, where he re- 
mained until 1875 when 
he entered the service of 
the Chicago & North 
Western, serving succes- 
sively as ticket agent at 
Milwaukee, Wis., city 
passenger agent at Mil- 
waukee, city passenger 
agent at Chicago, as- 
sistant general passenger 
agent and assistant gen- 
eral passenger and ticket 
agent. He held the posi- 
tion of assistant general 
passenger and _ ticket 
agent at the time of his recent promotion to general passenger 
and ticket agent with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding C. A. 
Cairns, promoted. 





J. L. Ferguson 


J. J. Clark, chief of the traffic bureau of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent; E. J. Schmidt has been appointed to succeed Mr. Clark 
as chief of the traffic bureau, both with headquarters at Chicago. 


W. J. Keane, general traveling agent of the Blue Line (New 
York Central) with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed commercial agent of the New York Central Fast 
Freight Lines, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., succeeding C. W. 
Smith, resigned, effective November 6. 


J. B. Large, assistant general freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed general freight 
agent in charge of through traffic, to succeed Walter Thayer. 
Walter S. Franklin, Jr., division freight agent at Baltimore, Md., 
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has been appointed assistant general freight agent, with offices at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and S. T. Stackpole, acting division freight 
agent at Baltimore, has been appointed division freight agent at 
the same place. A portrait of Mr. Large and a sketch of his rail- 
way career were published in the Railway Age Gazette of 
October 19, 1917, page 727. 


C. A. Cairns, whose appointment as passenger traffic manager 
of the Chicago & North Western was announced in these columns 
on November 16, was born at Cleveland, Ohio. He entered rail- 
way service in 1878 as 
messenger in the presi- 
dent and treasurer’s of- 
fice of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis, from which 
date he served to March 
1, 1879, as stock clerk in 
the passenger depart- 
ment. He later held 
various positions in the 
general passenger depart- 
ment of the combined 
Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati &  Indian- 
apolis, Indianapolis & 
St. Louis, and Dayton & 
Union, until April 15, 
1889, when he resigned 
as chief clerk to become 
chief clerk in the pas- 
senger department of the 
Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City. From January 1, 1890 to August 15, 1892, he was 
assistant general passenger and ticket agent on the same road, 
following which he held various positions in the general pas- 
senger department of the Chicago & North Western until Jan- 
uary 1, 1895, when he was appointed assistant general passenger 
and ticket agent. From March 1, 1903, to November 15, 1917, 
he was general passenger and ticket agent, the position he held 
when promoted to passenger traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago, as noted previously. 





C. A. Cairns 


Walter Thayer, general freight agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed general coal freight 
agent, succeeding to the duties of the late Robert H. Large. Mr. 
Thayer was born on 
April 27, 1874, and re- 
ceived his early educa- 
tion at the Haverford, 
Pa., schools, and was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
in the class of 1897. He 
entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in the fall of 1895, 
as a receiving clerk in 
the Thirtieth and mar- 
ket streets freight sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. In 
1896 he was transferred 
to Dock street station as 
a clerk in the claim de- 
partment, and in 1897 he 
was again transferred 
to the rate room at the 
Broad street station. He 
was then promoted to 
freight solicitor of the United Railroads of New Jersey. In the 
fall of 1901 he was made special agent in the freight department 
of the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. In 1903 he was appointed eastern manager and gen- 
eral freight agent of the Erie & Western Transportation Com- 
pany—Anchor Line—with headquarters at Philadelphia. On 
June 1, 1910, he was appointed assistant general freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and in May, 1912, was promoted to 
general freight agent, which position he held until his recent 
appointment as general coal freight agent of the same road, as 
above noted. 





W. Thayer 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. C. Pickens, assistant engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been appointed division engineer, con- 
struction department, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., suc- 
ceeding M. S. McDanel, resigned. 


C. H. Crawford, assistant engineer in the mechanical depart- 
ment, of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has been loaned 
to the War Industries Board of the Council of National De- 
fense for service on the storage committee. 


Galen B. Owen, superintendent of maintenance of the Erie at 
New York, has been appointed chief engineer of the Erie and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western, and Harold Knight, 
assistant superintendent of maintenance at New York, has been 
appointed superintendent of maintenance of way; both with head- 
quarters at New York. A sketch of Mr. Knight’s railway 
career was published in the Railway Age Gazette of April 27, 
1917, page 915, and a portrait of Mr. Owen and a sketch of 
his railway career were published on May 18, 1917, page 1073. 


H. H. Temple, whose appointment as chief engineer of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the West Side Belt, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced in the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 16, 1917, entered the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern in February, 1899, as an assistant 
engineer. In December of the same year he was appointed 
resident engineer in charge of construction work on the Spring- 
field division. From March, 1901, to March, 1902, he was signal 
engineer on the same road, and from the latter date to April 1, 
1903, he was division engineer. On April 1, 1903, he was trans- 
ferred to the Baltimore & Ohio, as division engineer of the 
Connellsville division, and in December, 1903, he was moved to 
the Pittsburgh division. In June, 1905, he was promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way of the, Pittsburgh system, which 
position he held until January 1, 1907, when he became super- 
intendent of the New Castle division. On March 1, 1914, he was 
appointed superintendent maintenance of way in charge of con- 
struction and maintenance of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 
His appointment as chief engineer of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and the West Side Belt was effective October 22. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Fred. Jasperson, engineer of docks and construction of the 
Philadelphia & Reading at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been commissioned a lieutenant-colonel, and has left for 
Russia with the special force organized for the government by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, for repair and reconstruction 
work on the railways in Russia. 





OBITUARY 


G. E. King, assistant general passenger and ticket agent previous 
to 1905 of the Michigan Central, at Detroit, Mich., died on 
November 19. 


G. H. Worcester, formerly superintendent of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern and later superintendent of the Harlem 
division of the New York Central & Hudson River, previous to 
1891, died at his home in New York on November 17. 


George M. Miller, formerly from 1881 to 1887 president of the 
Denver, Utah & Pacific and later president of the Housatonic 
Railroad, vice-president of the New York, Providence & Boston 
and a director of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, died 
on November 14, at his home in New York, at the age of 87. 
He served as president of the Newport & Wickford Railroad and 
Steamship Company in 1871, and in 1879 was president of thi 
Providence & Stonington Steamship Company, which is con 
trolled by the New Haven. 


Edward T. Postlethwaite, assistant to the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Philadelphia, Pa., died on Novembet 
14, in a hospital in that city. He was born in July, 1850, and 
entered the service of the canal department of the Pennsylvan' 
Railroad in April, 1863, as timekeeper, and in 1872 became s!) 
clerk in the Northern Central shops at York. He later ser\ 
in the office of the superintendent of motive power of the Pet 
sylvania Railroad at Altoona and then was successively cl 
clerk in the office of general manager, second, and first v1 
president until February 10. 1897, when he was appointed 
sistant to the president. 








